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MEN AND THEIR DRESS. 
WHAT HAS BEEN, AND WHAT SHOULD BE. 


OR fifty years past there has been but little 
change in the dress of men. The coat, gi- 
let, redingote, pantaloon, pelisse or paletot, have 
been the dress for nearly all the masculine world. 
All classes dress much alike, and special richness 
has disappeared from their dress. Sombre col- 
ors are worn, and gay, lovely fabrics have been 
transferred to women, 

Men's dress is hygienic. The under-garments, 
which may be called the dress intime, chemise, 
drawers, and hose, find newness and freshness 
in the laundry. Voltaire said, ‘‘ He who was 
first to wash and iron a shirt was a genius full 
of resources, and capable to govern 





quilted in very small squares, and the bordering 
will be an edge of velvet. For elderly gentlemen 
or valetudinarians a pardessus lined and. faced 
with fur is quite the mode. For younger men 
these elegant and comfortable wraps are admi- 
rable as sorties for the theatre, opera, or soirée. 
I remember seeing last winter a French count 
of considerable distinction wearing one of these 
fur-lined pardessus to call upon a lady, and when 
once in her salon, by the mere. unclasping of an 
agrafe, it slid off him and fell over his chair 


| with a richness and elegance as impressive and 
} eloquent as any a lover ever discovered in the 


thrown-off draperies of his adorable. 
** Murder will out.” 
The time was when I believed that-men cared 





a state.” The looseness of men’s 
dress and its adaptation to work are 
as good as could be desired. It is 
the severity and carelessness of their 
dress that need reformation. 

Even in Paris, where men are 
supposed to share in the taste and 
love of dress with women to a de- 
gree, there is growing indifference. 
The race of true élégants has almost 
entirely disappeared. Only a few 
men are left who superintend their 
own costumes and know how. to 
dress. themselves artistically and 
properly. ‘The rest pay visits in the 
same dress they have worn in their 
offices or on horseback, or dine with 
wife and daughters in the costume 
in which they have dawdled an aft- 
érnoon away at the club in smoking 
cigarettes, Formerly, in the ‘‘ good 
old times,” to dress for dinner was 
a thing nobody thought possible to 
avoid. It was quite as necessary 
as to appear at table with a clean 
face. Guizot, who belonged to this 
old régime of good-breeding, would 
change his robe de chambre for a 
black coat even if he was to dine 
alone. One owes something to him- 
self, if not to his friends. 

Of late a few gentlemen of the 
beau monde and of a refined ele- 
gance have grouped themselves to- 
gether to battle against this free and 
easy democracy of dress, and to re- 
give to the masculine toilette in 
France something of its ancient 
prestige. One of their innovations 
is to adopt this year, for visits and 
dinners of an unofficial character, 
color instead of black, which has so 
long been the civil dress par excel- 
lence. Their enterprise has received 
some encouraging helps. Not long 
since the Prince of Wales, in going 
through Paris, stopped long enough 
to give a féte to a party of gentle- 
men, and wore at this dinner a coat 
and pantaloons of blue and a white 
vest. It was a blue particularly 
dark, and not at all voyant in color, 
but it was blue, Then the banker 
Charles Laffitte has been wearing 
blue—blue to all the races, blue from 
head to foot, and sometimes varying 
this costume by wearing a blouse in 
écru. 

The fashionable pantaloon is am- 
ple in the leg, accentué at the knee, 
and fitting snugly over the instep. 
It is cut so as to avoid any appear- 
ance of scantiness on the one-hand 
or of heaviness on the other. The 
redingote a tai//e—the dress-coat— 
with a long skirt, not reaching be- 
low the knee, however, is worn for 
visiting or on the promenade. The 
same cut followed for the pardessus 
(overcoat), only in a larger pattern, 
is in subdued color, and in cloth of 
an aspect brut—shaggy, unfinished, 
but of real elegance. The collar is 
of velvet of the same shade as the 
cloth, and the revers are ornament- 
ed with silk. Broad galloon borders 
the skirt and sleeves. For midwin- 
ter the revers will be stuffed and 














no more for mirrors than for tin pans, and for 
tailors no more than for tops. 
of half. I now see of men and their toilette, I 
might think so still; but Ido not. My enlight- 
enment comes from having lived in hotels, where 
windows command windows and connecting 
doors blab private conferences. I am curious 
neither of eye nor ear, but I’ve known men to 
stand for an hour before their mirror, and to 
discuss their tailor with all the venom of a wom- 
an who has had her last dress ruined by her 
modiste. 

These are encouraging signs. 


I despise a man 
who despises dress. 


No man need for a moment 


what he shall wear and how he shall wear it. 











GROS GRAIN AND CASHMERE DRESS. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs, 11*, 11-17, 


If I were to judge | 





| than two women. 
fancy himself too great to occupy himself with | 


| 





Kings have never for one moment, from the day 
of Joseph’s coat of many colors to the present 
Shah of Persia, been indifferent to the value of 
costume. The Shah of Persia was right enough 
in theory, but he failed in fitness, sporting his 
royal regalia in wrong seasons and places. 

If every man were an Antinous, constracted 
on the Greek statue principle of being eight times 
the height of his head, the tailors’ work would be 
more that of an artisan than of an artist. But 
as God never made two men exactly alike, no 
two men were ever made to have their clothes 
cut after precisely the same measure, any more 
A man often fancies he can 
wear another man’s coat—like one in the omni- 
bus the other day, who, in telling his neighbor 
about his new marriage, said, ** But 
the best of all is that her first hus- 
band’s clothes fit me to a dot.” 

To be well dressed is a science, 
and a tailor must be a man of qual. 
ity. He must be something more 
than a tradesman. He must pos- 
sess specific tact, and in cutting a 
suit for a man should be capable of 
seeing the fully costumed.man, be- 
fore his eyes, with defects of form 
concealed, beauties of outline. not 
hidden, and cut accordingly. Men 
owe just.as much to dress as wom- 
en, and if they do not make it serve 
them as well, it is their own fault. 
Nobody was ever so royally placed 
as never to have had occasion to 
say to his costume, ‘‘Oh, my dear 
dress, how I thank you!” If he 
never said it, indeed, he must have 
always been shockingly attired or 
very ungrateful. 

The tailor is not a creature of an- 
tiquity. He is mentioned for the 
first time in the laws of Justinian 
In 1240 good St. Louis gave to the 
tailors of Paris their first status as 
a corporation. ‘The document is 
still in preservation. These tailors 
were required to understand their 
business, keep their establishments 
open to the inspection of the pub- 
lic, serve an apprenticeship of three 
years, and when one spoiled a gar- 
ment he was obliged to pay ‘‘ dam- 
ages” to his patron and a fine to his 
king. Could any thing have been 
better, or more conducive to con- 
science in tailors? In 1273 there 
were sixty-five master tailors in 
Paris. Then tailors were named 
to the king and to the children of 
the king. Staubs, the famous tai- 
lor under the Restoration, amassed 
a fortune of 300,000 francs yearly 
for his old age. Wellington's tai 
lor retired with double that sum. 

The tailor never has received all 
the credit he has deserved in the 
way of importance, whether the old- 
time tailor, who went from house 
to house, sharing all the domestic 
joys and sorrows of his patrons, 
from funerals to weddings; or the 
established tailor, who clothed his 
childrén by “ skimpings” judicious- 
ly mat ted; or the great tailor, the 
ideal t: »r, whose fortune is his 
reputagio: nd w: e reputation is 
the ‘aa e ance ‘4 finish of his 
work. he = »it ates furnishes 
the most n +t aple of tailoric 
appreciatior g a tailor to the 
height of. th 'ency, O Jand 
of wonder! 





HARMONY IN MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

N a course of lectures on the sci- 

ence of music Mr. Ellis has ex- 
plained the defects of the ordinary 
keyed instruments, toned by a sys- 
tem which he characterizes as the 
worst possible, in that every element 
of harmony is violated. On the pi- 
ano-forte the errors of temperament 
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are not so offensive as in the organ and the har- 
monium. In olden times organs were tuned on 
a temperament which put the principal keys in 
good tune, but more recently, organists having 
made up their minds to play in all sorts of re- 
mote keys, a great change has taken place, and 
an equal temperament has been attempted. For 
show organs this course may be defended, but 
not for church organs, where nothing but the 
simplest keys are required. ‘The organ of half 
a century ago was a sweet-sounding instrument 
compared with the harsh ones of modern days. 
A curious proof occurred a few years ago of the 
mischief done to the tone of an organ by the 
equal temperament. Dr. Pola had to construct 
two oxgans of tolerable size. In the one he gave 
way to popular prejudice by having it tuned equal- 
ly; in the other he adopted the old tuning; and 
though the instruments were precisely alike in 
other respects and made by the same builder, 
the latter organ acquired the reputation of be- 
ing peculiarly sweet-toned, while the former was 
considered harsh, 





FAITH. 


*Mip naked boughs the robin sings: 
That buds will break he is so sure; 
So sure that flowers and all sweet things 
Will blossom while the years endure. 


Though cold the wind, he has no doubt 
Of warmth and comfort on the way ; 
He knows that all green blades will sprout, 

However late the frosts delay. 


He knows, by wonderful prevision, 

That summer soon will haunt the wood, 
And bring the barren bough fruition, 

And to the empty nest its brood! 





Harper's Macaziné, WEERLY, 
AND Bazar PostaGe FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’S 
WEEKLY and HARPER’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’S MAG- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosracE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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0 With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
‘or May 22 was issued gratuitously an 
y & iy 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a striking double-page portrait of the 
Prince of Wales as Grand Master of Masons in 
England, another illustration of Sicilian Brig- 
andage, a picture of the Snake-eating Snake in the 
London Zoological Gardens, and a further install- 
ment of * THE HIGHER LIFE OF ANIMALS,” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for May 29. 





US A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and popu- 
lar Pleated Basque with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, will be 
published with our next Number. For List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
in previous Numbers. 





THE COLOR OF THE HOUSE. 


HEN we have chosen the site of our 
house so as to command whatever 
landscape we may, and have faced it so as 
to catch the sunshine in the greater part of 
our living rooms, and from sill to ridge have 
completed the erection toeour mind, it re- 
mains to say with what color shall it con- 
front this landscape and reflect back this 
sunshine, 

If the house is of brick, shall we leave it 
in the native tint of that material? if it is 
of wood, shall we paint it or let it alone? 
Few colors are absolutely uglier and harder 
than the brick just from the kiln; yet ugly 
as it is, there are circumstances under which 
it is capable of presenting a noble appear- 
ance. We remember now an ancient speci- 
men of architecture in brick that was beau- 
tiful as any stone-work. The bricks had 
been originally of a nice manufacture, with 
beveled edges, and they were laid ornament- 
ally, so that archways and curved lines and 
curious window-places brightened the usual 
dead level of brick-work ; they had then re- 
ceived a coating of yellow ochre, and later 
another coating of whitewash; the rains of 
many years had run off and rubbed together 
much of both these coatings, and the result 
was a rich amalgam of color that would have 
been delightful even outside of its sugges- 
tion of antiquity, and which, when seen 
through the interstices of a green vine a 
generation old, could not have been im- 
proyed. _ Few of us, however, can aspire to 
the possession of ancient mansions of this 





description, and, if our house be of brick at 
all, must decide whether we will paint it in 
another tint or leave it as the fire did. 

Certainly a low rambling house, with ga- 
bles and bays, covering much ground, is not 
an unpleasant feature in the scene, and has a 
warm and hospitable look when built of the 
original red brick, embowered in trees, and 
half overgrown by Virginia creepers, honey- 
suckles, and prairie roses; but none of us 
would ever think of painting our wooden 
house red, unless from motives of economy, 
as the cheapest paint to be had is said to be 
in that color, although there is something 
to be said for the color when backed by 
hills and woods, and making a ruddy shad- 
ow in the scene. 

What color, then, shall it be? ‘White, is 
the first crude reply. White is the color to 
which every man, building his house, has 
for some generations back aspired. White, 
unknown in other countries, where humid 
air and damp skies might afford some excuse 
for its illuminating qualities, has been the 
custom of this country, where a dazzling 
sun and a brilliant blue sky make it a re- 
flector of astonishing power. Doubtless in 
the early days, when the poverty of the set- 
tlers and the rude condition of their build- 
ings made no paint at all possible, houses 
grew so dark and dingy and sad-looking 
that the feeling toward something bright 
was a reactionary one. Thus, as soon as in- 
creasing wealth justified new buildings, we 
find that they were covered with a white 
plaster or stucco, and lest that should not 
present a sufficiently striking appearance, 
bits of glass were sprinkled in the plaster 
till the shining surface glittered at every 
point. Those whose means allowed none 
of this, and who had to content themselves 
with frame houses, of course chose the color 
chosen by their superiors; and then, in oth- 
er respects, white was the cheap and easy 
imitation of marble, and cheap and easy 
imitation of enviable and costly stuff has 
been the bane of this country in more ways 
than one. White, then, having become the 
established color for a house, it was found 
almost as hard to break through the cher- 
ished custom as it is to break down old land- 
marks ;, and the first daring innovators who 
painted their houses cream-color, pearl-col- 
or, fawn-color, were derided as so many fan- 
ciful fools; and when it came to gray, “As 
well,” cried the conservatives, “have no 
paint at all!” forgetting that the primary 
object of the paint, after all, is to protect 
the wood from the weather, and save it from 
damp decay. “What,” say these conserva- 
tives, “is there that can look more neat and 
attractive than a white house, freshly white, 
with its green blinds, standing beneath dark 
green pines, and with bright greensward be- 
fore it?’ Neat, yes, we grant them; but 
attractive, no. There is nothing attractive 
about a white house that stares you out of 
countenance as it glares in the sun and 
blinds you; it is a blotch and an excres- 
cence upon the landscape; it never melts 
into it, nor mingles with it, nor becomes har- 
monious with it, unless it should be some 
imposing pile redeemed by lines of arrest- 
ing architectural beauty, by pillared colon- 
nades, by sculptured frieze or fretted pinna- 
cle. The plain building that is white disfig- 
ures the fairest scene, and obtrudes rude 
carpentry upon nature’s solitude and grace. 
As temple and shrine it is able to carry off 
the brilliance of the whiteness by associa- 
tion with ideas of antiquity, by suggestion 
of the holiness of worship, by complete 
beauty of outline and massed proportions ; 
but as a residence it becomes only repul- 
sive: one thinks of whited sepulchres; its 
baren2ss and baldness, unrelieved by shad- 
ows, seem to expose it and its home life to 
all out-doors; it stands forth and accosts 
and affronts the wayfarer; it has none of 
the safe seclusion with which it should be 
as much the instinct of the natural man to 
surround his home as it is the instinct of the 
fox to hide his hole. 

A house that would be attractive should 
never assert itself forwardly, should never 
seem to be demanding attention. It should 
stand back, rather, among its shrubberies, as 
if it had happi and pl re enough of 
its own without adventitious aid, making 
the traveler think twice, as he turns back 
for another glance, of its withdrawn and 
cozy happiness, whose idea shall be alluring, 
but which he shall see is only for its chosen 
ones, since that retired home does not reveal 
itself to all the world with doors that are 
a public thoroughfare, however hospitably 
those wide doors swing to the frequent 
guest. That house could never by any pos- 
sibility be painted white ; for its first effort 
would be to make itself a portion of the 
scene about it, as if it were an outgrowth 
of that scene rather than an object superin- 
duced there like an incumbrance. It would 
need to take this bit of light as the branches 
and breadth-of the wood take it; to fall into 
that obscure as the hills and the rocks be- 
hind it do; even if it stand upon an open 
plain, to have some power of coalescing with 








its own shadow, of increasing itself by so 
much, and fortifying itself foursquare by 
such an ally, instead of standing up stark 
and alone, revealed in all its insignificance. 

It might be possible in this regard, one 
would think, to take a hint from Nature; 
and Nature—living, throbbing summer Na- 
ture—is as sparing in her use of dead white- 
ness as she is of the concreted sunshine of 
her jewels. She lets thin clouds of white- 
ness drift over the azure; she lets a snowy 
far-off mountain peak lift the soul; she 
wreathes the hills with laurel whose rosi- 
ness is so pale that it seems to be those 
clouds fallen: for the rest, she never squan- 
dersit. Broken in rainbow tints, she lets us 
have it on the foam of the wave; broken in 
starry petals, she lets us have it bit by bit 
in delicate blossoms; sometimes she laugh- 
ingly mimics a wintry shower in the inno- 
cence upon the pasture; where the marble 
lies beneath the earth waiting to be quar- 
ried, she covers it with verdure, and if it 
crops out, she rusts and darkens it. She 
never uses white in any mass or quantity 
except when she wraps the world away in 
its winding-sheet, and then, when she would 
express utter negation, death, despair, deso- 
lation, the bitter sadness of cold dead mat- 
ter—then and then only she uses any great 
surface or extent of whiteness. Save, then, 
for these dainty bits of it which she allows 
merely for illuminating purposes here, for the 
etherealization of thought there, it would 
seem as though Nature abhorred white— 
recognized it, perhaps, as the proper hue of 
leprosy. Why, then, should we try to better 
Nature, and when she teaches us so carefully 
the value of harmony throughout every rood 
of her dominion, should we refuse to have 
our houses mingled with the grays and 
browns and pearl-colors of the surrounding 
scene, with its shadows, and insist upon scar- 
ifying the sensibility with the vision of their 
ghastly whiteness? 





LETTER-WRITING. 


N a former article we gave a few, as we 

believe, useful hints in regard to the sub- 

stance of letters. We shall now say some- 
thing about their form. 

There are certain matters of detail of rath- 
er a mechanical kind which are essential to 
the proper getting up of a letter. These 
every person making pretensions to culture 
and politeness is expected to be familiar 
with and to make practical use of. 

The object of writing is undoubtedly to 
give legible expression to what is written. 
That which, however, is easily deciphered is 
not enough by itself to constitute what is 
understood to be “a good hand.” Ifit were, 
the round and painfully elaborate characters 
of the school-boy, as unmistakable in their 
signification as a sign-post, would be regard- 
ed as the perfection of writing. The regu- 
larly turned and exactly measured letters, 
however glibly they may flow with the ink 
from the pen of the writing-master, are not, 
moreover, any more than the stiff, slow- 
coming strokes of his pupil, regarded, with 
all their evenness and distinctness, as con- 
stituting a good handwriting for any other 
purpose than to learn from. In acquiring 
the elements of penmanship it is essential 
that the pupil should have before him as a 
model the perfectly formed characters, with 
every stroke marked and turn graduated 
with the exactness of a graver’s tool. With- 
out this early discipline to precision he 
would probably never become sufficiently 
familiar with the genuine form of a letter 
to write it legibly. If, however, he should 
adopt what may be termed the copperplate 
style of writing, he would often be told, prob- 
ably, that he wrote like a writing-master ; 
but this is not commonly considered a com- 
pliment. Perfection in this kind of writing, 
moreover, can hardly be acquired without 
making a specialty of it, and devoting more 
time to it than any use other than that of 
the teacher or the scrivener’s clerk would 
justify. 

There is an impression among certain peo- 
ple who pride themselves upon their supe- 
rior civilization that a handwriting to be 
genteel, as they term it, must be an illeg- 
ible scrawl. This absurd idea is not so prev- 
alent, we are proud to say, in this country 
as in England, where, we believe, it is rare 
to find a man of rank who will condescend 
to write a sentence that can be read. This 
comes, we conjecture, from the contempt of 
the higher classes for all persons engaged 
in manual labor, and consequently for that 
facility in the use of the hand which is sup- 
posed to characterize them. The writing of 
authors and literary composers of different 
kinds is apt to be careless and illegible. 
This is easily accounted for without char- 
ging them with any thing so absurd as an af- 
fectation of genteel scrawling. The ideas of 
those accustomed to composition flow with a 
pace that is quite impracticable for the hand 
to follow. The words are consequently, as 
it were, constantly lagging behind, and are 





dragged along with a haste which prevents 
any thing like g firm and complete impres- 
sion. Prose writers are more remarkable for 
their slipshod penmanship than poets, for 
the former seldom and the latter frequent- 
ly copy their manuscripts. Our BRYANT 
and LONGFELLOW are neat penmen ; GREE- 
LEY scribbled a confused scrawl; the hand- 
writing of WoRDSWoRTH and SOUTHEY was 
nicely traced ; and that of TENNYSON is dis- 
tinct if not elegant, always easily legible. 
DICKENS, especially in later years, wrote an 
entangled manuscript, full of blurred words 
and corrections, tormenting to the eye and 
puzzling to the ingenuity of the reader. 

Many insist upon seeing in the hand- 
writing evidences of national and individ- 
ual character, and thus affect to find in the 
bolder and plainer writing of the English 
and Americans generally an indication of 
those business habits which the smaller and 
more crabbed penmanship of the French and 
Germans would seem to show, as is asserted 
by some, they are less possessed of. 

A neat letter is especially expected from 
the hands of a refined woman. The adop- 
tion of the slanting, angular style of writ- 
ing known as the English, though frem its 
uniformity it prevents all expression of in- 
dividual character, is very favorable to neat- 
ness. The practice of using lines gives a for- 
mality and stiffness to a letter which prove 
the writer an unfamiliar hand. The habit 
of writing evenly is very easily acquired, 
but if the artificial helps to regularity are 
used persistently at first, it becomes diffi- 
cult ever to spare them afterward. A fair 
margin, provided it is preserved through- 
out of equal width, improves the look of a 
written as well as printed page. The sep- 
aration of the different subjects of the com- 
position into paragraphs is becoming as well 
as useful, if they are arranged with more or 
less uniformity of relation throughout a man- 
uscript to what precedes and follows them. 

There are certain epistolary abominations 
with which women are especially charged, 
whether justly or not we do not pretend to 
determine. The worst of these is the cross- 
ed letter, which, with the appearance of a 
finely woven web, has more than its diffi- 
culty of being unraveled. To get at the 
threads of the texture of the latter is com- 
paratively easy, for they are direct and reg- 
ular; but who can hope to trace out the 
confused threads of discourse of the former 
without an attack of ophthalmia? Cheap 
postage leayes no excuse for subjecting the 
eyes and the patience of a correspondent to 
this irritating process. Women’s letters are 
said, moreover, to have the peculiarity of 
being composed mostly of a quantity of 
waste words, and a postscript, in which all 
the point is concentrated, like the sting in 
the tail of a wasp. If there is any thing to 
be said, let it be said at once in the body of 
the letter, for the postscript always has an 
unseemly look of carelessness and untidi- 
ness. 

Many sentimental correspondents, bent 
upon being exceedingly intense in expres- 
sion, are in the habit of underlining or ital- 
icizing almost every other word of their let- 
ters. This defeats its own purpose, and pro- 
duces the very reverse of the effect sought 
by this profusion of emphasis, which, by fa- 
miliarity, creates no greater sensation than 
the crossing of a t or the dotting of an i, and 
is attributed by those who know the proper 
use of italics to ignorance or affectation on 
the part of the writer. 

Ladies should not be too sparing of their 
sheets of paper, and in inditing a note or a 
letter of but few words it is well, so that it 
may be read at a glance, to write only on 
the alternate pages. A great deal of in- 
quiry, fuss, trouble, apology, and complaint 
would be avoided if the simple practice of 
writing the address in full at the head of 
each letter were adopted. Most people con- 
tent themselves with the generality of the 
city, town, or village, but the number of the 
house and the street in which it may be sit- 
uated should be also specified. It is good 
taste to conform to the common usage in 
regard to the color of the paper and the 
form of the envelope in which it is folded, 
and eschew all indulgence in caprices for 
chromatic displays and eccentric figures. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WEDDING DRESSES. 


HE richest wedding dresses worn since Lent 

have been made of the new silver brocade. 
This fabric is heavy white faille wrought all over 
with bouquets done in silver thread by ma- 
chinery, yet in admirable imitation of needle- 
work. It is usually associated with satin; the 
brocade forms the trained skirt and basque, 
while the tablier and sleeves are of satin; this 
material is so rich that it does not require 
flounces or lace, and very few flowers are used 
with it. A notable wedding dress lately worn 
was of this brocade, with silver pond -lilies 
wrought all over creamy white silk. The tablier 
was of satin, nearly covered by three diagonal 
rows of pearl passementerie that looked like em- 
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broidery, and deep fringes of pearl. The bro- 
cade train was without flounces, hung in rich 
folds, and had wide revers on the side caught to- 
gether in the middle of the back. The high 
basque was of brocade, with satin sleeves. Point 
lace ruffles trimmed the neck and wrists. A 
cluster of orange blossoms was on the corsage 
and another in the coiffure. The long veil was 
of tulle. 

The bride-maids’ dresses at this wedding were 
also unique, ‘They were made of white plain 
Lyons tulle with embroidered tulle over dresses, 
in which marguerites were beautifully wrought 
with white floss. The corset waists were square 
and low, with short sleeves. The embroidered 
tulle formed two deep aprons that curved up 
high on the tournure, and the long train was 
trimmed its entire length with sashes of soft 
white silk curved back and forth, with bouquets 
set in the curves. The sash began on the left 
shoulder and crossed the back of the corsage di- 
agonally ; a bouquet was on the right shoulder. 
One bride-maid wore white carnations grouped 
with hyacinths, while the other wore dwarfed 
snow-balls, Some uncommon flower that has 
never been used for ornamenting dresses is now 
chosen, no matter though it be less graceful than 
the drooping lilies-of-the-valley, clematis, or con- 
volvuli, so much in favor hitherto with bride- 
maids. The short English veil of tulle for bride- 
maids is so becoming that it is now generally 
worn. 

Asecond very elaborate wedding dress had pearl 
embroidery down the entire front breadth and coy- 
ering the sleeves. ‘The long wrists of the gloves, 
and the slippers worn with this dress, were also 
wrought with pearls. ‘Tulle veils are now worn, 
even though the point lace shawl used as a veil 
is a part of the trousseau, and very little lace is 
used for trimming the dress. ‘The French idea 
that lace is inappropriate for brides seems to be 
gaining ground here. 

A simple and tasteful wedding dress was lately 
made of thick white gros grain, trimmed with 
tulle pleatings. The trained skirt had a panier 
puff, held up by the ends of the apron, and was 
trimmed with three tulle knife pleatings in front, 
while the back had a deep shirred flounce of 
silk edged with a tulle ruche. There was a dou- 
ble apron of silk festooned with bouquets of or- 
ange flowers, and trimmed on the edge with a 
garland of orange buds and fringe of lilies-of- 
the-valley. The basque was high; the sleeves 
were long ; a bouquet was high on the left side ; 
tulle pleatings trimmed the neck and wrists. The 
coiffure was low, under a wreath of blossoms and 
long tulle veil. The three bride- maids wore 
dresses partly of satin, partly of gros grain. The 
front breadths were covered with diagonal pleat- 
ings and shirred bands of satin. The silk trains 
were handsomely draped, The silk basques had 
sleeves of satin, and double fraises of pleated 
satin around the neck and down the fronts. The 
short tulle veils reached just below the waist. 





NEW BLACK SILK COSTUMES. 
Notwithstanding the effort to introduce colors 
for street attire, there still remains a decided 
partiality for black silk suits. The newest of 
these are trimmed with netted fringe with very 
deep heading, and without beads. Many fan- 
ciful arrangements of aprons and over dresses 
are introduced, but conservative ladies still like 
the full round over-skirt with deep apron front, 
sides draped very high and far back, and straight 
back breadths, caught up with tapes to give a 
bouffant effect; sometimes the edge is simply 
faced with a bias hem, sometimes it has fringe, 
but in the greater number of cases it has knife 
pleatings of the silk sewed on with a seam under- 
neath, without heading. A plain jockey basque, 
simply piped on the edge, and a short walking 
skirt trimmed with two or three knife pleatings, 
complete a tasteful suit that, while it is not the 
latest novelty, is liked for its stylish simplicity, 
Among the newest black silk costumes are 
those with two aprons edged with fringe and 
draped on the sides only. Dowp the middle of 
the front breadth is a puff, widening gradually 
toward the bottom, and held by seven rows of 
shirring on each side and a ruffle; this shirring 
must be done with exquisite neatness, and the 
rows placed very near together. Two revers 
the length of the skirt meet the curved sides, 
and trim the back. A box-pleated flounce, held 
down in two places, trims the foot. The long 
basque has twosquare tabs behind, trimmed across 
with rows of jet fringe. ‘The cuirass front has 
whalebones to the end of the darts, The fringe 
forms a Pompadour square in back and front 
for trimming. A similar dress has five box- 
leats set on the front breadth, with a narrow 
nife pleating at the foot, while three knife 
pleatings trim the other breadths of the skirt. 
This has also two curved aprons draping the 
sides, while two long sashes edged with fringe 
are crossed and knotted on the back, 


PIN-HEAD CHECKS. 


The small pin-head checks of black and white 
known as shepherd’s plaid are the compromise 
settled u by ladies of quiet tastes who ob- 
ject to plaids, These are bought in thick-look- 
ing twilled wool, which is, however, of light 
quality, and used for basques and long round 
over-skirts, with plain black sleeves and lower 
skirt. Some entire suits are made of this fab- 
ric, trimmed with cog | bands of black gros 
grain. The summer silks of this checked pat- 
tern are being used in the same way, and make 
nexpensive dresses, as the checked silk can be 
bought for $1 a yard, or even less, and the 
sleeves and lower skirt of any black silk dress 
already in hand will answer. The handsomest 
suits of this kind have black velvet sleeves and 
velvet skirt, and will be worn at the watering- 
laces even in midsummer. Girlish dresses of 
lack and white plaid silks are enlivened by bows 
and sashes of light blue damask ribbon. 


SIDE-PLEATED WAISTS, SLEEVES, ETC. 

Pleated waists return to favor with the light 
materials used for spring and summer. Instead 
of being formed entirely of pleats, even under 
the arms, it is the fashion now to have but three, 
or at most four, pleats in each back and front, 
turned toward the middle and meeting there; 
this leaves the seam on the shoulders and the 
part of the waist beneath the arms plain and 
less bunglesome than when pleated as formerly. 


A drawing-string is added in the back to be- 


concealed by the belt; the pleats extend to the 
end of the basque part, which is now quite long. 
These waists are being made of silk, wool, gren- 
adine, linen, and percale; sometimes they are 
parts of costumes, sometimes they are designed 
to wear with various skirts. One made of gray 
silk of light quality, lined with thinner white 
silk, has narrow black thread lace laid down 
each pleat; this will be worn in the house with 
black, gray, blue, or brown dresses, The pleats 
should not extend beyond the neck of the dress, 
as it is difficult to make them meet on the shoul- 
ders, 

Ladies who object to fully shirred sleeves for 
street suits have a pretty roundness given to the 
sleeve by making it long and drawing it up 
slightly by a thread in each seam. The mo- 
diste adjusts the sleeve to the arm by this 
thread, fastens it, and by this simple means a 
very good effect is obtained. 

The most stylish designs for the back of 
basques have two side bodies, with one long 
side-form seam extending up to the shoulder, 
and the other going into the armhole. Small 
knife pleatings set on below the waist finish the 
back of the ue. Sleeves are almost tight, 
and have several small knife pleatings turned 
toward the hand, 


CENTENNIAL FASHIONS. 


Centennial celebrations have brought into 
vogue the small features of toilettes of a century 
ago. ‘Thus there are Martha Washington fichus 
of white lisse laid in folds, with heart-shaped neck, 
and square corners edged with pleating or with 
old thread lace. ‘Those of plain lisse are $3 50; 
with lace, they cost from $5 50 to $10, Ker- 
chiefs of white lawn are also revived. These 
are merely square, with white hems, and are 
doubled and worn in folds across the shoulders. 
They cost from $1 25 to $5. For $3 50 are 
organdy kerchiefs, trimmed with side pleatings. 
The Martha Washington cap, with sts full crown 
and pleated fall, has been mentioned before, but 
was never so popular as now. Lisse caps with- 
out lace are $3 50; with Mecblin lace, they are 
$5 50. 

NOVELTIES. 

White tissue veils are among the latest im- 
portations. ‘These are of a soft creamy white 
silk tissue, not so thin as grenadine, and are 
shown both plain and striped in narrow baya- 
dere lines. ‘They cost from $1 50 to $2 50. 

For summer morning dress in the country 
there are neck-ties of Scotch gingham, blue— 
both light and dark—gray, pink, or brown, with 
white embroidery in the corners: price $2 25. 
White muslin neck-ties are embroidered with 
Turkey red, blue, pink, or black, and cost $3. 
Other white muslin ties have blue or gray hems at- 
tached to the pointed ends by hem-stitching, and 
these colored hems are embroidered with white. 

More dressy white neck-ties are of crépe 
lisse or of organdy, with the ends tucked and 
trimmed with squares of antique lace, or of point 
duchesse in leaf, crescent, or flower shape, or 
else there is an oval medallion or a block of fine 
Valenciennes set in. ‘These cost from $2 up- 
ward; $3 will buy a pretty tie with antique 
guipure corners. China crape ties are delicate 
shades of lavender, rose, or blue, with white silk 
embroidery representing lace for trimming. ‘The 
open E> glish needle-work is done in white silk 
on colored ties that cost $2 50 or $3. The 
most stylish black neck-ties are of China crape, 
edged with fine and wide écru guipure lace. 
The écru batiste neck-ties give a fashionable air 
to the simplest black toilettes. ‘Those wrought 
in open English designs on each end cost $2. 

Cheviot sets of lingerie are offered for travel- 
ing. ‘These are made of the quaint striped or 
plaid Cheviots and Oxford linens now in vogue, 
and are usually an English collar, neck-tie, and 
cuffs, Price $1 25. There are also similar sets 
of brown undressed linen, bordered with bands 
of pink or blue Cambric neatly stitched, service- 
able and appropriate for long journeys. 

Byron collars of linen, with a sheer lawn neck- 
tie to match, are trimmed with half-inch bias 
bands laid on as a hem or border, and a spray 
of embroidery of the same color is in the cor- 
ners. To be worn with these are flaring cuffs 
similarly ornamented, ‘These cuffs are not at- 
tached to a regular long under-sleeve, but they 
have a shaped piece three or four inches deep to 
fit on the arm just as the collarette attached to 
English collars does on the neck; this is cooler 
and less clumsy. The set of collar, tie, and un- 
der-sleeves costs $4. 

New linen lawn handkerchiefs have the hems 
scalloped and wrought with Lope 4 red, navy 
blue, or sky blue to correspond with the neck- 
ties with which they are worn. Others have the 
entire hem of a color wrought with white; or 
else there are leaves or squares done in scarlet 
wool, and sometimes in blue and rose together. 
Price from $2 50 to $4. 

Sleeveless jackets are made of long puffs of 
organdy muslin, sloped in to follow the outlines 
of the figure, and separated by rows of Valen- 
ciennes insertion. Others have a band of black 
velvet between the puffs, and are edged with 
Mechlin lace, 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConNneLLy; Miss Switzer; Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBie, & Co,; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; and 





Lorp & TayLor. 





PERSONAL, 


JUDGE PreRREPONT, the new Attorney-Gener- 
al of the United States, was born in New Haven, 
Connecticut, in 1817, and graduated from Yale 
College in 1837, in the same class with Mr. 
Evarts and Chief Justice Waite, taking high 
honors. In 1846 he came to New York, and in 
1857 was elected to fill the vacancy in the Supe- 
rior Court created by the death of Chief Justice 
Oakey. When the war broke out he arrayed 
himself on the side of Mr. Lincoxn, nominally 
as a War Democrat; was a member of the Union 
Defense Committee of New York, a member, in 
1862, of the commission for examining into the 
cases of prisoners of state, and one of the coun- 
sel for the government in the Surrart trial. 
Shortly after the nomination of Mr. Seymour 
ne declared for GRANT, and on the election of 
the latter was made District Attorney, holding 
that office somewhat over a year. In 1873 he 
was offered, and declined, the Russian mission, 
Mr. P1ERREPONT was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1867, when he served on the 
Judiciary Committee. He was also a member of 
the Committee of Seventy. 

—The Duchess of Edinburgh is said to now 
live much more after a domestic fashion than 
most people of her rank, and to be seconded by 
ALFRED, who has settled down into quite a 
model husband and father. 

—Tuomas Love Peacock, the friend and crit- 
ie of SHELLEY, has been lately described by his 
granddaughter as a sort of Epicurean philoso- 
pher, who would not be worried, and “just got 
away from any thing that annoyed him.”” Just 
the opposite of SHELLEY, who said of himself 
that he was as “a nerve over which all the else 
unfelt miseries of the world went shudcering.”’ 

—General ADAM Bapbgav, our consul at Lon- 
don, is doubly fortunate in having taken to wife 
a charming and cultivated lady who likewise has 
the consolatory additament of afortune. At the 
wedding she wore several jewels presented to her 
mother by the Empress JosEPHINE. 

—The London Court Circular says that Ser- 
— BALLANTINE has become the largest of 

‘orensic heroes in the Asiatic world. e has 

ined the virtual acquittal of the Guikwar of 

aroda, and madea fortune. Before he left Lon- 
don, gossip spoke loudly of the magnificent sum 
he was to receive for going to India to defend 
the Guikwar, but the amounts that were then 
named will be trifling in comparison with the 
pees presents which will before this have 
en heaped upon him as the reward of his splen- 
did success in his great and difficult feat of cross- 
examination. The sergeant will be more than 
ever a hero on his return to his beloved London, 
where his presence has been not a little missed 
at the clubs; for he is one of those remarkable 
men who seem to find time for any amount of 
work without even appearing to be deeply en- 
gaged. His fee in the case was $50,000. But 
that does not include the money value of the 
resents from the plethoric purse of “‘ the puny 
ersian prince.” 

—Mr. Dawson Burns sends to the London 
Times a really remarkable statement as to the 
amount of money which the people of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom es on theirdrink, They bought 
last year 20,205,306 gallons of alcohol in distitled 
spirits, 2,592,660 in foreign wines, 54,699,320 in 
malt liquors, and 650,000 in cider, perry, and 
British wines, the amounts given being in alco- 
hol, not in liquor. For this quantity, all of 
which, except perhaps the alcohol in malt liquor, 
may be taken to be either mere waste or luxury, 
they paid in 1874— 


For ardent spirits ......eseseeseeeseee £41,574,184 
oo WINES. .cccccvece covccece 12,963,288 
iq 


’ * 


For malt liquor ...,.... ctsceeeseccese 72,932,426 
For cider, perry, and British wine. .. _ 1,000,000 
4£128,469,548 


Mr. Burns thinks that all of this could be re- 
trenched, but at least one-half—a sum equal to 
the whole taxation of the kingdom—could be saved 
without much diminution in the happiness of 
the people, and with a great improvement in its 
morale. 

—The legal profession in Georgia has a certain 
amount of first-class cash talent that may fairly 
vie with that of the best-paid men of law in the 
North. Among the Georgia men may be named 
B. H. Hit, the Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress in the Ninth District. Mr. Hii recently 
stated to a correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
in Atlanta that his professional income since 
the close of the war had been more than $300,000. 
His fees are frequently $5000 to $10,000, and it is 
stated that he was paid $100,000 for his services 
in the MercaF will case. Hruw is a remark- 
ably fluent, graceful, and forcible speaker. His 
friends think he is the greatest orator in the 
United States, We fear that he is altogether too 

‘ood a man for Congress. We implore the 

emocrats of the Ninth Georgia District to make 
him useful at home, and not spoil so excellent a 
lawyer for the sake of turning out an indifferent 
og pee Rather let us have Estzs, who, 
as the Atlanta Constitutionalist says, ‘‘ puts his 
claim to preferment on being a small potato.” 

—St. Louis has a fresh sensation in a merchant 
of that place, Mr. A. W. MircHELL, who recently 
made his début as a lecturer, prefacing his effort 
with the remark that the place had long needed 
a lecturer of its own, and as one of its noblest 
citizens he rushed into the vacuum. ‘I have 
had the doors firmly secured,” he added, “‘ and 
not one of you can escape until I have got 
through. GoveH and those fellows are very 
good, at what the — wants is something 
resh and green, and here it is,”’ 

—One of the notable men of England, who 
has fought his way from beggary to baronet- 
cy, is Sir Joun Crossey, the great carpet man- 
ufacturer, who, during a political speech deliv- 
ered lately in Halifax, publicly referred to the 
fact that his mother was a servant-girl on small 
wages, The story, as told, is that this girl was 
receiving £6 a year, but that, being very thrifty, 
she had managed to save -up a little fortune 
amounting in all to £40. tr. CRossLEY, who 
married her, had nothing at all, On the £40 
they set up a shop in which various useful 
things were sold, the business being entirely 
conducted by the wife. Having gained more 
money by this means, the business was gradu- 
ally enlarged, until finally they resolved to re- 
strict it to a special article—carpets. Next fol- 
lowed the project of asingle loom; the one loom 
multiplied itself to a small roomful. Then they 
bought the patent of the American Bigelow 
Loom, and this seems to have caused their busi- 





ness to enlarge very rapidly. The first poor lit- 





tle building with which they began—a picture 
of it is kept in a frame—expanded like * magical 
tree, and now their establishments have spread 
into a town of their own, the buildings being 
connected by high bridges passing above the 
streets. They employ 5000 hands, and their 
machinery is turned by seven steam -engines, 
representing an aggregate power of 3000 horses. 
—The London Lancet, which goes into the 
physical discussion of Captain Boyton’s paddle 
across the British Channel, says that he could 
have borne easily a much greater fatigue, and 
that the paddling does not weary him half as 
much as would be supposed, the only fatigue be- 
ing in the wrist. After he was asleep in bed at 
Boulogne he was observed to paddle a little in 
his dreams, but there was no sign of exhaustion, 
and the next morning he was out early smoking 
his —- 
—The value of the wedding gifts of Mlle. 
D’ ABg, niece of the Empress Eveénrr, is said 
to reach the pleasant amount of $1,600,000. One 
of these gifts is a cameo ring which belonged 
to Cuaries V. Other little amusing trifles are 
eleven necklaces of brilliants. The Due d’Ossu- 
na, whom the young lady marries, is one of the 
richest personages of the Peninsula. Talking 
of weddings, there was an odd innovation upon 
established custom in Paris the other day, when 
a solo upon the violin was performed, during the 
church ceremonial, by a distinguished artist. 
—The marriage of Mr. Mort, late Japanese 
minister at Washington, to Miss Hrrossg, a Jap- 
anese young lady, was somewhat novel even for 
Japan. The bride was dressed in a light-colored 
silk, white tulle veil, and carried in her hand a 
fine bouquet of flowers. The service consisted 
of the reading of a marriage contract and terms 


of agreement, after which the couple signed 
them, and they were declared married. No al- 
lusion was made to any religion whatever, and 


not a word was spoken by the parties concerned 
till the close. Then the bride bade the groom 
go out and bring in some wood, and make a fire, 
that she might get supper, remarking that they 
couldn’t live on love or bridal veils and orange 
blossoms alone. 

—The contributions in England to the memo- 
rial to Canon KINGSLEY now amount to more 
than $5200. The committee in charge of it pro- 
pose the enlarging and improving of Eversley 
Church in accordance with Mr. KInGsLey’s ex- 
pressed wishes, and the erection of a memorial 
chapel at Bramshill to perpetuate a service in- 
stituted by him there. 

—Miss Lewis, daughter of the Bishop of On- 
tario, was married a few days since to a Mr. 
HamMILTon at Ottawa. The Earl and Countess 
of Dufferin and several high Canadian officials 
were present. It was the grandest affair ever 
known in Ottawa, and the wedding presents 
were appraised at $25,000, gold. 

—BsorNSEN, Norway’s principal novelist, is 
forty-three years old, and printed his first book 
when he was twenty-four. He is the son of a 
clergyman. The first picture of his early years 
is that of a very small boy, living with a cream- 
colored pony, a dog, a cat, and a pig on the 
strictest principles of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity. As a youth he is said to have been 
noted for nothing except his dullness in school 
and his liveliness out of it. He has so little 
* bookishness’’ as scarcely to be called a man of 
education or culture, far less a man of learning. 

—Mr. InGRaM, the proprietor of the ZUustrated 
London News, stated recently at the conclusion 
of a lecture on “Illustrated Journalism” that 
the Christmas number of that journal had to go 
through the press no less than six million times, 
and as one boy fed and another received, it 
was fingered twelve million times, It required 
months of preparation. They are now engaged 
on the next Christmas number. One year no 
less than thirty tons of paper had been required 
for this single number. 

—Mr. M. D. Conway says: “I have reason to 
believe that the author of Supernatural Religion, 
who wears his mask so closely in England, is 
Mr. Puiuip Pusey, brother of the famous Tract- 
arian of Oxford, who traveled Romeward with 
Father NeEwMAN, and only parted from him at 
the door, just outside of which he [Pusey] has 
been standing ever since, while the other [New- 
MAN] has been standing just inside.”’ 

—The ALusops, one of whom is an M.P., are 
the prominent brewers of the world. They have 
been established at Burton-on-Trent for upward 
of a century. Their premises cover over tifty 
acres of ground. They brew 600,000 barrels 
of ale, and pay to the government in duty over 
$1,000,000 annually. 

—So famous is the town of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, with its twenty-three hundred people, 
that Senator BouTWELu once told a friend, who 
asked him what was the chief mercantile staple 
of the town, that the people of Concord sup- 
_— themselves by writing for the Aiantic 

fonthly. 

—Mrs. Saran Ciinton, who died recently at 
Cooperstown, New York, in the ninetieth year 
of her age, was born in Otsego County, and was 
the daughter of Joun Apams, Sen. One of the 
intimate friends of her family was Davip Suarp- 
MAN, the original of the famous Leatherstocking 
of Fenmmore Cooper. 

—The publication of Lord SHetsurne’s me- 
moirs presents us with many personal sketches 
quite as pungent and piquant as those of Grev- 
1LLE. Of WiLbIaM Pitt a photograph is given 
which is quite at variance with most of those 
that have come down in the books relative to 
that remarkable man. Thus: “It was the fash- 
ion to say that Mr. Pitt was violent, impetuous, 
romantic, a despiser of money, intrigue, and pat- 
ronage, ignorant of the characters of men, and 
one who disregarded consequences. Nothing 
could be less just than the whole of this, which 
may be judged by the leading features of his life 
witbout relying on any private testimony. He 
certainly was above avarice, but as to every thing 
else, he = repressed his desires and acted; he 
was naturally ostentatious to a degree of ridi- 
cule; profuse in his house and family beyond 
what any degree of prudence could warrant.... 
What took much from his character was that he 
was always acting, always made up and never 
natural, in a perpetual state of exertion, incapa- 
ble of friendship or of any act which tended to 
it, and constantly upon the watch and never un- 
bent... .He was tall in his person, and as genteel 
as a martyr to the gout could be; with the eye 
of a hawk, a little head, thin face, long aquiline 
nose, and perfectly erect. He was very well 
bred, and preserved all the manners of the vieil/e 
cour, with a degree of pedantry, however, in Lis 
conversation, especially when he affected levity.” 
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Insertions for Lin- 
gerie.—Point Lace and 
White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2 


To work the insertion 
shown by Fig. 1 transfer 
the design to linen, and for 
each centre figure baste on 
four leaflets of the medall- 
ion braid, and run on plain 
point lace braid along the 
outlines of the design ; join 
the braid with bars of fine 
thread, for which stretch 
the thread going forward, 
and wind it going back. 
Separate the work from the 
linen foundation, baste it on 
a foundation of batiste, fast- 
en it with half-polka stitch- 
es, work the foundation fig- 
ures in satin and half-polka 
stitch, and cut away the ba- 
tiste underneath the point 
lace embroidery. 

The insertion Fig. 2 is 
worked on Swiss muslin, 
batiste, or fine linen in sat- 
in and half-polka stitch, and 
is bordered on the outer 
edge With point lace braid, 
which is fastened on the ma- 

Fig. 1.—Insertion terial with half-polka stitch- 

FOR LINGERIE. es. Work the wheels with 

Point LAcE AND fine thread, and cut away 
Wuite Emprorpery. the material underneath. 





Border and Fringe for Dresses, Wraps, 
etc., Figs, 1 and 2. 


‘Tue dorder Fig. 1 is composed of black silk braid, 
which is embroidered with black jet beads. String 
the beads on the thread as shown by the illustration, 
and fasten them on the edge of the braid, forming 
Jarge and small loops. ‘The ends of the braid are 
finished with black bead -grelots, as shown by the 
illustration. 

The fringe Fig. 2 consists of tassels fastened on 
black silk braid. ‘The tassels are made of narrow 
crimped black silk braid, and are ornamented with 
black jet beads strung on in rings, as shown by the 
illustration, 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Dresses, Oe | 
Wraps, ETC. ite. me 
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Fig. 1.—Corxer or Borper ror Cusmions, Covers, etc.—Cross Stitch EMBROIDERY. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Black; @ Red; © Blue; ® Green. 






















































CaSHMERE Ficuv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 20-22. 
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Section of Sofa-Pillow. 
Application, Satin, and 
Half-polka Stitch, and 

Point Russe Em- 

broidery. 

Tue foundation for this 
sofa-pillow is of gray cloth, 
and the application is of 
light gray silk, which is 
edged in half-polka and 
button-hole stitch with gray 
saddler’s silk, The em- 
broidery is worked partly in 
simple and partly in dove- 
tailed satin stitch, in half- 
polka and knotted stitch, 
and in point Russe. Work 
the flowers with blue, red, 
and yellow silk. For the 
leaf figures use maroon silk, 
and for the calyxes, stems, 
veins, and vines use partly 
green and partly brown sad- 
dler’s silk. 


Corners of Borders 
for Cushions, Covers, 
etc.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 


Worx these borders on 
canvas with zephyr worsted Fig. 2.—Insertion 
or filling silk in the colors FOR LINGERIE. 
given in the description of Point Lace anp 
symbols, Wuite Emsroiwery. 


Vignettes for Handkerchiefs.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 349. 

THESE vignettes, which show heraldic designs, are 
worked with cotton of different colors, in three shades 
each, in satin, half-polka, and back stitch, and in 
point Russe. 


Crochet Sacque for Girl from 5 to 7 Years 
cea eee Old, Figs, 1 and 2. 





See illustrations on page 349. 
Tus sacque is worked with white zephyr worsted 
in Afghan stitch, and is finished on the outer edge 
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Fig. 2.—Frince ror Dresses, 
Wraps, ETC. 
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Fig. 2.—Corner or Borper For CusHions, Covers, ETc.—Cross Stitcnh EMBROIDERY. 
Description of Symbols: ® Black; @ Green; ® Light Brown ; © Maize. 
















May 29, 1875.] 








with a narrow border crocheted 
with black and white worsted. 
Buttons covered with white silk 
form the trimming of the 
sacque. Before beginning the 
crochet-work cut the sacque of 
net from Figs. 28-32, Supple- 
ment, which give one-half of 
the pattern, and join the back 
and fronts from 56 to 57. By 
this pattern crochet, first, each 
front in connection with half 
of the back to * on the back, 
beginning from the under edge, 
on a foundation of stitches of 
the requisite length (80 stitches 
in the original). The Afghan 
st. (stitch) is worked in pattern 
rows, each of which consists of 
two rounds, one round going 
forward, in which the st. are 
taken up, and one round going 
back, in which they are cast 
off. In order to shape the 
sacque, work inserted rounds 
to suit the pattern, and narrow 
and widen in the requisite man- 
ner. For each inserted round 
at the right side of the work 
take up the requisite number 
of stitches from the preceding 
pr. (pattern row), paying no 


Fig. 1.—Vienette FoR HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Wuire EmMBRorperY. 


attention to the remaining st. of the pr., and cast off the st. 
which were taken up. ‘Take up the st. for the following pr. 
from the st. of the inserted round and from the st. of the pre- 
ceding pr. to which no attention was paid previously. For 


Fig. 1.—Crocnetr Sacqur For 
Girt From 5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 


Front.—([See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI. 
Figs. Bb -92. i 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Gint From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD, 
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each inserted round at 
the left side of the 
work take up all the 
st. of the preceding 
pr., but cast off only 
the number of st. re- 
quired for the inserted 
round, paying no at- 
tention to the remain- 
ing st. on the needle; 
for the following pr. 
take up 1 st. from each 
of the st. which were 
cast off for the insert- 
ed round, and cast off 
these st. together with those 
which were left on the needle. 
For the narrowing in the middle 
of the work, work off 2 or 8 st. 
together as 1 st. in the second 
round of the corresponding pr., 
and in the following round take 
up only 1 st. from these two or 
three veins. In order to widen 
take up each of the new st. from 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


a horizontal chain stitch be- 
tween two vertical veins in the 
first round of the respective 
pr. Having worked both parts 
of the sacque separately to * 
on the back, join them so that 
the left part overlaps. the right 
slightly in the middle of the 
back. ‘To do this. in the first 
round of the following pr, take 
up only 1 st. together from the 
fourth st. before the end of the 
right part and the fourth st. at 
the beginning of the left part, 
paying no attention to the last 
8 st. of the right part and the 
first 3 st. of the left part. 
Now work the back and fronts 
in connectior to the armholes, 
and from there on work each 
part separately to the neck. 
Join the back and fronts on 
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Fig. 3.—Vienetre ror HAaNDKERCHIEFS, 


Wuite Emprorpery, 


349 











Fig. 2.—Sreex Brive Crotru Ripine-Hasir. 


Fig. 3.—Biack CasHMERE Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Vienette ror HanpKER- 
CHIEFS.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 


the shoulders from 58 to 
59 on the wrong side by 
means of a crochet round. 
Work the sleeves by the 
pattern, of which one-half 
is given by Fig. 32, Sup- 
plement, beginning on the 
under edge, join them on 
the wrong side from 64 to 
65 by means of a crochet 
round, and set them into 
the armholes, bringing 65 
on 56 of the fronts. Work 
the collar, beginning from 
the under edge, by the pat- 
tern Fig, 31, and join it 
with the sacque by means 
of one round of sde. (short 
double crochet), always 
fastening together 1 st. of 
the collar and 1 st. of the 
neck with 1 sde. Work 
the pockets in connection 
with the sacque, beginning 
on the upper edge, and 
taking up always | st. from 
each vertical vein along the 
line indicating the pocket, 
and on these st. work the 
pockets by the pattern 
Fig. 30. For the border 
on the outer edge of the 
sacque crochet the Ist 
round (with black worsted). 


—Work always 1 sdc. (rather loose) on each edge st. 2d 
round (with white worsted).—Work always 1 sde. on the 


upper _ horizontal 
vein of each st. in 
the preceding round 
on the wrong side. 
3d round (with black 
worsted).—Work 1 
sc. (single crochet) 
on the next st. in 
the preceding round, 
* 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), throw the 
thread on the needle 
and draw it through 
the back vein of the 
ch. worked previ- 
ously in a loop, throw the 
thread on the needle, draw it 
through the back vertical vein 
of the sc. worked previously in 
a loop, and with ail the st. on 
the needle work 1 sc. on the 
next st., working off all the 
veins on the needle together ; 
repeat from *. Work this last 
round also on the neck and in 
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Fies. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES AND RIDING-HABITS.—{Sze Pace 350.) 


Fig. 


2.—Crocuet Sacque FoR 


GirRL FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 


[Bacx.—See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern see Supplement, No, VL, 
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Fig. 4.—Grax Ciotu Ripine-Hasit, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[May 29, 1875. 








the armholes of the sacque. ‘Trim the collar, 
the pockets, and the sleeves on the under edge 
and through the middle to : with a similar bor- 
der. Furnish the sacque with buttons as shown 
by the illustrations, ‘The intervals of the sdc. 
in the first round on the front edge of the right 
front are used for button-holes at the correspond- 
ing points. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses and 
Riding-Habits, Figs. 1 to 4. 
See illustration on page 349. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 Years 
otp. White cashmere dress, trimmed with bows 
of blue gros grain ribbon. White velours sacque, 
trimmed with folds and revers of black velvet. 
Pleated crépe lisse fraise and under-sleeves, and 
cravat of blue gros grain ribbon. White chip 
hat, trimmed with black velvet ribbon and a 
wreath of forget-me-nots. 

Fig. 2.—Srexet Bivx Ciora Ripre-Hasirt. 
This riding-habit is trimmed with buttons, and 
with a fold of the material in a darker shade on 
the under edge. Linen collar and cuffs, and 
cravat of gros grain. Black beaver hat, trimmed 
with an ostrich feather. 

Fig. 3.—Brack Casumere Dress. ‘This 
dress is trimmed with folds of black velvet and 
buttons. Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 
Straw hat, trimmed with a blue gauze veil and 
cock’s feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Gray Crornu, Ripine-Hasir. This 
habit is trimmed with box-pleated ruffles of the 
material -and with black Titan braid. Biack 
beaver hat, trimmed with a gray gauze veil. 





THE OLD STORY. 


By the pleasant paths we know 

All familiar flowers would grow, 
Though we two were gone; 

Moon and stars would rise and set, 

Dawn the haggard night forget, 
And the world move on. 


Spring would carol through the wood, 
Life be counted sweet and good, 
While the seasons sped ; 
Winter storms would prove their might, 
Winter frosts make bold to bite, 
Clouds lift overhead ; 


Still the sunset lights would glow, 
Still the heaven-appointed bow 
In its place be hung; 
Not one flower the less would bloom, 
Though we two had met our doom, 
Not one song the less be sung. 


Other lovers through the dew 

Would go loitering, two and two, 
When the day was done ; 

Lips would pass the kiss divine, 

Hearts would beat like yours and mine— 
Hearts that beat as oue. 








HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ The 
Lovels of Arden,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
“ Etait-ce un connaisseur en matiére de femme, 
Cet écrivain qui dit que, lorsqu’elle sourit, 
Elle vous trompe, elle a pleuré toute la nuit? 


Je ne sais si jamais l'éternelle justice 

A du plaisir des dieux fait un plaisir permis ; 
Mais, #'il m'était donné de dire & quel supplice 
Je voudrais condamner mon plus fier ennemi, 
C'est toi, pile souci d'une amour dédaignée, 
Désespoir misérable et qui meurs ignoré, 

Oui, c'est toi, ce serait ta lame empoisonnée 
Que je voudrais briser dans un ceeur abhorré !” 


Kismet has been in rehearsal a fortnight be- 
fore Herman makes his first appearance on the 
dimly lighted stage, where the actors are en- 
deavoring to give form and life to his creations, 
and to infuse some touch of novelty into those 
well-worn types which the dramatic writer is 
fain to employ, for want of power to evolve any 
new order of being from his inner consciousness. 

Mrs. Brandreth is on the stage, rehearsing 
without book, in that low, repressed tone with 
which she keeps feeling and passion in check, 
reserving her great effects—her fire and force 
and whirlwind of passion—for the performance. 
No one ever quite knows what ‘‘ Brandreth” is 
going to do till the first night of a new piece; 
perhaps Brandreth herself least of all. Artist 
though she is, and carefully as she thinks out 
and elaborates every character, she is not the 
less spontaneous. Some of her finest touches of 
art have come to her at night, before her audi- 
ence, in a flash, like inspiration. Every move- 
ment of the graceful form, every turn of the 
small classic head, has been studied with delib- 
eration. Yet at the last moment hidden fires 
flame out, and she electrifies her fellow-actors 
by some unpremeditated look or action which 
nothing less than genius could inspire. 

Lord Earlswood sits across a chair, his arms 
folded on the baek of it, his chin reposing on his 
arms, his whiskers drooping languidly. ‘This is 
the fifth time he has assisted at the rehearsal of 
Kismet. His presence is an infliction which 
would be tolerated from no less a person than 
the owner of the theatre. He looks up as Her- 
man comes to the wing, nods, and smiles thought- 
fully, with a quick glance at Myra, who, with 
figure drawn to its fullest height, and scornfully 
uplifted head, is denouncing the weak-minded 
lover who has jilted her, loving her all the while, 
but sacrificing love to worldly wisdom. 

His lordship looks from the author to the act- 
ress, wondering how they will meet. He has 





not seen them together since the Ascot Cup day, 
when their evident enjoyment of each other's so- 
ciety galled him considerably. He has long ago 
made up his mind that there is something more 
than friendship in Myra’s regard for the com- 
panion of her girlish years, and he is anxious to 
see how she will take Mr. Westray’s marriage. 
She received the news of it coolly enough, it is 
true, much to Lord Earlswood’s surprise; but 
then women are so artful, and have such won- 
drous self-command. The actual presence of 
the faithless one may be more trying. 

The act ends with that outburst of Myra’s. 
Despite her suppressed tones there is a force in 
her utterance and a meaning in her gestures 
which thrill the small audience watching her 
from the wing; and a little burst of spontaneous 
applause heralds the climax which is to bring 
down the curtain triumphantly upon act two. 

“That licks Hemlock, anyhow,” says Lord 
Earlswood, approvingly. ‘‘ Hang your classical 
rot! We had enough of that at Eton. Wedon’t 
go to the theatre to be reminded of our juvenile 
canings and impositions. There's human inter- 
est here, passion, and what’s-its-name? How 
d’ye do, Westray ?” 

At sound of the name Myra looks round. 
Pale, wearied with a three hours’ rehearsal she 
has been for ever so long. If her cheek blanches 
now, the change is so slight as to escape even 
the watchful eye of jealousy glancing gloomily 
upward from beneath the bent brows of Lord 
Earlswood. 

** At last!” exclaims Mrs. Brandreth, as she 
and Herman shake hands. ‘‘i began to think 
that some one else must have written Kismet, 
and that you had only given us the use of your 
name for a consideration, You seem to take so 
little interest in the piece.” 

‘**T knew I was in good hands,” says Herman. 

‘““He was ‘married, and couldn't come.’ 
Haw!” cries his lordship. 

‘* How much of the rehearsal have you heard?” 
asks Mrs, Brandreth. 

‘* Only the last half dozen speeches. Nothing 
could be better. You will be magnificent in the 
close of that act. How d’ye do, Miss Belor- 
mond ?” acknowledging that young lady’s nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles. 

** How well you are looking!” says Myra, in 
her friendliest manner; a frankly gracious 
friendliness that is new to Herman, and which 
relieves him of certain anxieties that have made 
this first visit to the Frivolity in some wise a 
trial. ‘‘ Switzerland has agreed with you. You 
look ten years younger than on that delightful 
day at Ascot.” 

** And yet I was very happy on that day,” re- 
plies Herman, moved to gallantry by her kind- 
ness. A married man has such an agreeable 
sense of freedom. He can say the sweetest 
things with impunity. 

**T think we might call the third act for to- 
morrow,” interjects the stage-manager, a gentle- 
man who wears spectacles and his hat tilted on 
to the back of his head, and has an oppressed 
and care-worn countenance, as of one whose bur- 
den is greater than he can bear. 

** Yes,” replies Myra; “‘ the first and second 
go pretty smoothly now.” 

** Mr. Scruto wants to show you his model for 
the second act,” adds the stage-manager, ‘if 
you're not in a hurry to go.” 

The rehearsal is over, but the actors linger, 
curious to hear any thing that Herman may have 
to say; not that th~7 intend to accept his ideas, 
good, bad, or indi ferent, having already made 
up their minds as .o their interpretation of his 

lay. 

Pf Herman and Myra talk over the comedy, while 
Lord Earlswood swings backward and forward 
on his chair, and Mr. Delmaine, the stage-man- 
ager, roams about distractedly, bawling some di- 
rection or question now and then at one of the 
wings or up to the flies, whence come hoarse an- 
swering shouts from invisible sources. Herman's 
spirits have risen wonderfully since he came in 
at the stage-door. He discusses his play with 
vivacity, suggests a good deal, yet avows his su- 
preme confidence in Myra’s taste and experience. 

They talk of the piece, and nothing but the 
piece, for some time, and then, having quite ex- 
hausted that subject, Myra says, in a subdued 
tone, 

**T must not forget to offer you my congratu- 
lations on your marriage. 1 saw Miss Morcombe 
with you one night when we were playing Hem- 
lock. She is very lovely. You havé reason to 
be proud of her.” 

**T am proud of her,” answers Herman. ‘She 
is as good as she is beautiful.” 

** You will let me know her some day, I hope.” 

“T shall be very glad,” replies Herman; al- 
though half an hour ago he would have deeraed 
such an introduction the wildest imprudence. 
**She is already one of your most enthusiastic 
admirers, though she has only seen you once,” 

**T saw how much she was interested in the 
play,” says Mrs. Brandreth; ‘‘ but I put that 
down to her interest in the euthor.” 

** Yon did not know—” 

** No, but I could see.” 

Hereupon arrives Mr. Scruto, the scene-painter, 
with his neat little card-board model of the set 
for acttwo. Nothing can be more perfect in its 
way. It represents the garden of a villa at Nice, 
with the sun-lit sea beyond, and an angle of the 
villa occupying one side of the foreground. The 
open windows reveal the pretty salon within, and 
in and ont of these windows the dramatis per- 
sone are to circulate. 

Mr. Scruto’s work is praised, a suggestion or 
two made by Mr. Delmaine, and approved by 
Mrs. Brandreth, and then the whole business of 
rehearsal is over. The prompter’s boy puts up 
the call for to-morrow: 

Kismet, act three, at 11. 
Ladies of the Ballet. 


Which latter announcement means that guests 








are to meander in and out during the last scene 
of the play. Mrs. Brandreth has a knack of 
training her ballet ladies to look like real flesh 
and blood, and even patrician flesh and blood. 
She shows them how to group themselves, how 
to fall into natural attitudes, to sit or stand, to 
take up one of the showy volumes on a table and 
seem really to examine its illustrations, to ex- 
change little friendly greetings with one another, 
and, above all, not to abandon themselves to va- 
cant contemplation of the audience, In the mat- 
ter of gloves, shoes, hair-dressing, and all small 
details, Madame Vestris herself could not have 
been more exacting. ‘‘And mind,” says the 
arbitrary Myra, ‘‘I will have no lip-salve used 
in this theatre, making your mouths look as if 
you were in the last stage of scarlet fever; and 
no hair-pinning.” 

This mysterious phrase is fully understood by 
the young ladies to whom it is addressed. It 
simply means that the use of a smoke-blackened 
hair-pin, by which some fair coryphées intensify 
the lustre of their eyes, is forbidden in the Fri- 
volity. 

The result of this wise tyranny is a happy one. 
Very fair and fresh are the faces of Mrs. Bran- 
dreth’s corps de ballet, while many a hard-work- 
ing young woman learns the elements of good 
acting from Myra’s judicious instructions. 

Herman goes home that day with a mind quite 
atease. He had dreaded the effect of his mar- 
riage upon Myra, weakly and foolishly perhaps, 
since he was not responsible for any fancies of 
hers. It is an infinite relief to him to find that 
she can take matters so easily, and even ask to 
be presented to his wife. 

**It would have been difficult to keep those 
two apart if I am to go on writing for the Fri- 
volity,” he muses ; ‘* but I don’t think now that 
there’s any danger in their meeting. Myra will 
be sensible enough not to be too confidential with 
my wife.” ; 

He remembers his conversation with Editha 
on the rocky margin of the Pennant, and he 
feels very sure that his young wife would not 
care to accept among her acquaintance that oth- 
er who jilted him years ago. He trusts to Mrs, 
Brandreth’s discretion, however, and would not 
for worlds warn her against any revelation of the 


t. 

The first night of Kismet comes after three 
more weeks of laborious preparation, and day 
and night rehearsals during the last week, and 
the last two of these full dress, with lights and 
scenery and properties as on the night of per- 
formance. Ina word, Mrs. Brandreth rehearses 
a modern comedy—which pretends to be an in- 
tellectual effort—as carefully as a provincial man- 
ager of the first-class rehearses his Christmas 
pantomime. 

The plot of the play is simple, but affords large 
scope for passion. tella d, a girl of hum- 
ble birth and position, has been engaged to Paul 
Mortmain, a young man of family; they have 
loved with intensity, and have felt themselves in- 
tended for each other by fate. The man, by a 
sudden turn of Fortune’s wheel, has all at once 
become possessed of large wealth ; whereupon, 
urged by a worldly counselor, who shows him 
that the promised wife of Paul Mortmain, the 
nobody, is no fitting mate for Paul Mortmain, 
master of the great Mortmain estates, he deserts 
his betrothed, first executing a deed of gift which 
is to give her independence, 

Her first use of independence is to educate her- 
self to the level of her false lover; her seeond, 
to transfer the twenty thousand pounds he has 
bestowed upon her to the Asylum for Superannu- 
ated Governesses. 

**T have education now,” she says, ‘‘and can 
fight the battle of life!” 

She seeks an engagement as governess or com- 
panion ; obtains one in the latter capacity with 
Mrs. Wilding, a young widow residing at Nice ; 
arrives at the widow's villa, and finds that the 
widow is seriously disposed to sink that title for 
wife, the husband in view being Paul Mortmain. 

Mrs, Wilding, lovely, weak, aristocratic, and 
gushing, confides freely in Estella, who, on her 
part, contrives to avoid encountering Paul Mort- 
main, till a happy stage accident brings them 
face to face at the end of the second act, and 
evokes from Estella a withering denunciation of 
the man’s meanness, a scathing repudiation of 
his would-be generosity—his twenty thousand 
pounds, which have gone ‘‘ to solace the declin- 
ing days of women who have known enough of 
the worthlessness of men’s love and the hollow- 
ness of men’s oaths to prefer toil, helplessness, 
solitude—ay, starvation—to the bitterness of dis- 
appointed hopes and a broken heart that has trust- 
ed = been eg ne pe , . 

e pours a of angry passion upon her 
lover’s shame-bowed pall me pets, that 
long speech, broken only by interjectional re- 
monstrances from the lover, rises in intensity, 
wavers from scorn to ess, from anger to 
love—yet always mounting in passion—till the 
final words which bid him leave her, and forget 
that he has ever loved or ever wronged her, as she 
from that hour will blot his name and image from 
her mind, Little, perhaps, in the fabric of the 
play : only that skillful use of old materials which 
marks the originality of the nineteenth century ; 
but the language is forcible and eloquent, and 
the acting has the fire of true genius, That sec- 
ond act stamps the success of Kismet. 

“T said there was go in it,” remarks Lord 
Earlswood, contemplating the ruin of his gloves, 
which he has split in the storm of applause that 
greeted Myra’s recall. ‘‘The fellows in the 
stalls like to see two women quarreling about 
one man. It’s agreeable to masculine self-esteem. 
Haw!” 

The third act shows Paul Mortmain’s impas- 
sioned pursuit of the woman he has wronged. 
He has been false to his destiny in leaving her. 
His old fancy about fate has never quite left him. 
Nothing has gone well with him since his deser- 








tion of Estella. His favorite horse has thrown 
him viciously ; he has taken a fever while elec- 
tioneering in his county town, and has esca) 
Death’s clutch by the skin of his teeth. Wealth 
has proved something less than happiness. He 
now humiliates himself before the woman who 
once loved him ; but she tells him love died with 
the death of respect. He is no more to her than 
the strangers she passes in the streets. Let him 
marry the lovely widow who adores him. 

«« Butterflies are fond of flowers,” replies Paul. 
*T would as soon have the butterfly's love as 
the widow’s—their brain-power must be about 
equal.” 

‘** You have wronged me,” says Estella; ‘‘ you 
shall not wrong her. You have broken your 

romise to me; you must keep your promise to 
er. Prudence as well as honor demands it. No 
man can be twice disloyal with impunity.” 

Estella leaves. him in the widow's boudoir, 
which is the scene of this last act. He seats him- 
self at Mrs. Wilding’s davenport, and writes his 
final appeal to his old love, not without a con- 
temptuous allusion to the volatile widow, who 
has taken his fancy captive for a while, but never 
touched his heart. This letter, written with pas- 
sionate haste, is blotted in Mrs. Wilding’s blot- 
ting-book. She enters immediately upon Paul's 
exit, sees the disturbed state of the davenpert, 
the papers thrown about, the pens ruthlessly 
scattered, and is attracted by the thick black im- 
pression on the blotter. ‘* Paul’s hand!” 

She is curious enough to tear out the sheet of 
blotting-paper and hold it up to the light, and 
there reads disjointed sentences of Paul's letter. 

He returns just as she has locked the evidence of 
his perfidy in the secret drawer of the davenport, 
returns with a letter in his hand, his own, sent 
back unopened by Estella, who is on: the point 
of leaving for England. 

In his anger with his first love he returns to 
his second. He throws himself at Laura’s feet, 
tells her that in her innocent and gentle nature 
he has found the balm for an old wound that has 
pierced deep, but is not incurable—offers her 
that milk-and-waterish affection which men who 
have squandered all their wealth of emotion upon 
the idol of their youth generously bestow on the 
consoler of their riper years; but offers it with 
such fever and energy as might pass current for 
genuine passion. 

Laura fools him to the top of his bent, hears 
all he has to say, and then shows him the blot- 
ting-paper. Satisfied with his humiliation, she 
is generous and womanly enough to help him. 

** Estella loves you,” she says; ‘‘I guessed 
her secret the day you met—read it in her face. 
My suspicions had been awakened by her stu- 
dious avoidance of you, and I brought about that 
unexpected meeting in order to test you both. 
I saw enough in those few moments of surprise 
and agitation to convince me that I had never 
possessed your heart, that she had never lost it.” 

She goes on to suggest that he shall pretend 
to have received a telegram announcing that the 
whole of his fortune has been ingulfed in a bank 
failure. He shall seem to be reduced at a mo- 
ment to his old position of dependence on a pre- 
carious profession, the exercise of which he has 
abandoned long enough to have lost much of his 
old skill—all his old patrons. 

He puts this plan into execution with some 
dexterity, aided by the minor characters, whose 
comedy enlivens the scene; and Estella, haughty, 
determined to the last, at the moment of start- 
ing for the railway station, hears that her lover 
is a pauper, and hears him ridiculed and abused 
by Mrs. Wilding, who pretends to exult in his 
downfall, 

This undeserved humiliation moves her more 
than all. In a noble burst of passion he turns 
upon Laura, denounces her unwomanly conduct, 
and then flings herself upon Paul's breast, where- 
at the happy-dispositioned widow breaks into a 
peal of rippling laughter, and Estella learns that 
she has been duped. 

So the play—with its light-comedy under-plot 
—ends in every body’s happiness, as a stage- 
play should end, and Mrs. Brandreth achieves 
one of those signal triumphs which make an act- 
ress’s renown. 

Editha and her husband have watched the 
lay together, seated side by side in the snug 
ttle stage-box, and not once has Herman left 

his wife throughout the performance, anxious as 
he may have been to slip behind the scenes and 
hear what the actors think of the success of each 
act. He has kept his place by Editha, who has 
looked and listened almost breathlessly, from the 
first line to the Jast, with an anxiously beating 
heart. It is the first time she has assisted at 
any triumph of Herman’s, and her cheek glows 
and her eye brightens as she turns to him at the 
fall of the curtain. 

‘*T am so glad, Herman,” she says, in her low 
sweet voice. That is all. 

‘*You really like the piece, dear? That’s 
right. The house is tremendously noisy, isn’t 
it? But these first nights are so delusive. 
There’s an electric current of good nature circu- 
lating among the audience. Even the critics 
applaud heartily, you see, and yet perhaps some 
of them will go home and abuse the play.” 

Lord Earlswood and Mr. Lyndhurst come into 
the box to congratulate the author and to be 
presented to the author's wife, and Herman, 
whether he likes it or not, has to admit Hamil- 
ton Lyndhurst to the roll of Editha’s acquaint- 
ance. A thing hardly to be avoided anyhow, 
as Lyndhurst is always to the fore in literary 
and artistic circles, and is made much of by those 
very people whose society is most agreeable to 
Herman. 

** Dooced well little Walters plays the widow,” 
says Lord Earlswood ; “the first time she’s ever 
risen above your waiting-maid business. Bran- 
dreth taught her every bit of business, every look 
and tone; almost made a lady of her, in short. 
It was wonderful to see her train that slangy lit- 
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tle beggar. ‘Ihat laugh was Brandreth’s. She 
taught little Walters note by note. Finest thing 
in drilling I ever saw; they used to go at it for 
a quarter of an hour at a stretch; I heard ‘em 
one morning.” 

** How clever Mrs. Brandreth must be, and 
how Fs mel says Editha, warmly. She is 
grateful to the actress whose art has helped Her- 
man to achieve success. 

Hamilton Lyndhurst looks at her curiously. 
Herman has just slipped out of the box, and 
gone behind the scenes to congratulate Myra, as 
in duty bound. 

**Yes, Mrs. Brandreth is clever,” assents Lynd- 
hurst, in his tranquil legato tones; ‘‘ one of the 
cleverest women in London, and a woman whose 
genius is always undergoing development. She'll 
give the world some startling proof of her clever- 
ness before she has done with it.” 

‘*I think she has given sufficient evidence of 
her genius by to-night’s performance,” replies 
Editha. ‘*And what exquisite taste she has 
shown in every detail! Herman has reason to 
be grateful to her.” 

** And no doubt is—eminently g: 1; au- 
thors always are,” says Lyndhurst. re’s 
hardly a manager in London whose dinner-table 
is not resplendent with the tributary épergnes 
and claret jugs of grateful dramatists.” 

** Nice taste in color, hasn’t she?” asks Earls- 
wood, still singing Myra’s praises. ‘‘ Nothing 
in the draperies or dresses to set one’s teeth on 
edge.” 

‘Pearly grays, changeful opals, amaranth, 
and primrose—gentle, reposeful tints that re- 
mind one of Leighton’s pictures,” says Lynd- 
hurst. 

** How do you like the moral of your hus- 
band’s play, Mrs. Westray ?” asked Lord Earls- 
wood. ‘It has a moral, I suppose ?” 

***There is no moral, little or big, in the 
Jliad,’” says Lyndhurst, quoting De Quincey, 
‘The greatest works of literary art have been 
innocent of moral teaching. Mr. Westray’s play 
inculcates no moral, but it illustrates a universal 
truth. A man can love honestly but ence in his 
life; all after-feeling is mere imitation of the 
first and only genuine passion. The French 
mind has a knack of telling the secrets of hu- 
manity in a touch-and-go proverb: On revient 
toujours & ses premiers amours.” 

A look of distress clouds Editha’s face for a 
moment. 

**T don’t think my husband would agree with 
you upon that question, Mr. Lyndhurst,” she an- 
swers, gravely. 

‘* And yet he has written Kismet, which dei- 
fies first love, and degrades a second attachment 
to mere fancy and foolishness,” says Lyndhurst, 
lightly. ‘*I leave you to examine him as to his 
intentions, Mrs. Westray, and arrive at his real 
meaning, if you can.” 

Editha listens with a disquieted heart. Has 
not Herman confessed, with praiseworthy frank- 
ness, that his first love has not been given to her? 
And here in this stage-play of his own writing— 
and it may be that a man unconsciously and in- 
voluntarily reveals his convictions through his 
art—lIerman has shown her that first love is a 
thing imperishable, immortal as the soul which 
it illumines with its divine fire. 

**Could I ever love any one else as I love 
him ?” she asks herself. ‘* If we were parted to- 
morrow, and I were to live half a century, would 
his image ever be faded, or his influence upon 
my life be lessened? ‘True love is above time or 
change.” 

She remembers that her lover has described 
that first attachment of his as something less 
than pure love. Here is a loop-hole for hope. 

Lord Earlswood retires presently, and follows 
Herman to the greenroom, Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst remains until Herman’s return, He has a 
knack of making himself agreeable to women 
of every rank, from a dowager duchess of seven- 
ty to a lionne of the Chateau de Fleurs or Jardin 
Mabille, and he contrives to make his conversa- 
tion pleasing to Editha in this quarter-of-an-hour 
téte-a-téte. He shows her the notabilities among 
the audience, an attention which Herman’s nat- 
ural anxiety for the success of his play has pre- 
vented his paying his wife. Mr. Lyndhurst 
knows every body, and can say something amus- 
ing about every body—not always the most good- 
natured thing that can be said of a fellow human 
creature, but always said with an easy, good-na- 
tured air, which takes the sting out of sarcasm. 

Editha listens with a certain interest, yet with 
some degree of constraint. Mr. Lyndhurst be- 
longs to that new world to which her husband 
has admitted her; a world in which all man’s 
loftiest feelings and moral qualities seem abso- 
lutely at.a discount; a world in which to be 
clever and get the better of one’s neighbor ap- 
pears the one positive virtue; a world in which 
every inan and woman exists for his or her own 
exclusive benefit, and bends every faculty to one 
relentless pursuit, individual advantage ; a world 
in which every traveler glides along a single line 
of rail to his own particular terminus, and re- 
gards the comfort and well-being of all other 
wayfarers as a question remote from the purpose 
of his being, a subject upon which philanthro- 
pists may squander their superfluous energies, 
and by means of which loud-mouthed agitators 
may bring themselves into notice. 

Herman comes back to the box looking ra- 
diant. The actors are delighted with the piece, 
and pronounce it a greater success than Hemlock, 

**You shall have your victoria next week, dar- 
ling,” he whispers to Editha. 

Carriage or no carriage is a question that has 
been discussed between Mr. and Mrs. Westray 
more than once during the last three weeks. 
Herman does not like to see his wife deprived 
of a luxury to which she has been accustomed. 
Editha pleads on the side of prudence. She is 
anxious to be a prudent, economical wife, and 
she feels that existence in the Fulham villa is 





more expensive than it ought to be, and that her 
notions of housekeeping, as illustrated in her 
dealings with Jane the cook, are somewhat weak 
and shadowy. 

Herman is in such good humor with all the 
world that he forgets his old idea of Mr. Lynd- 
hurst as an acquaintance to be dropped after his 
marriage, and invites that gentleman to dinner. 

‘*Come to us to-morrow, if you've nothing 
better to do,” he says; ‘I've asked Mrs. Bran- 
dreth. She is dying to know you, Editha, To- 
morrow will suit you, I suppose, won’t it, dear ?” 

‘* To-morrow is Sunday, you know, Herman.” 

‘*Of course. Sunday is the only day she can 
come to us. I hope your cook will manage to 
give us an eatable dinner; or perhaps it would 
be better to go to the Star and Garter. It would 
be a pleasant drive down to Richmond, wouldn't 
it, Lyndhurst ?” 

“The Star and Garter by all means, rather 
than inflict trouble upon Mrs. Westray,” replies 
Lyndhurst. ‘‘Let the dinner be my affair as 
well as yours, Westray; and we may as well ask 
some more people. Little Miss Walters, for in- 
stance—a most amusing beg— a very estimable 
young lady, Mrs. Westray—and Earlswood. 
He'll be awfully savage at being shut out if Bran- 
dreth comes.” ° 

‘**T asked Earlswood just now. He comes in 
an “tag 
Editha turns to hér husband with that serious 
look of hers which impressed him at their first 
meeting—that expression which he then called 
strong-mindedness, 

‘*T shall be very happy to receive your friends 
in our own house, Herman, even on Sunday,” 
she says; ‘but I certainly would not go to a 
hotel to dine upon a Sanday evening.” 

** Don’t you think that’s a distinction without 
a difference, Mrs. Westray?” asks Lyndhurst. 
“You are fond of social straw-splitting in the 
country. However, I, for my part, shall esteem 
it a greater honor to dine with you in your own 
house than any where else.” 

**So be it. Seven o'clock to-morrow, then, 
Lyndhurst. You know Bridge End Housé?” 

** Perfectly.” 

“We're almost neighbors of yours, by-the- 
way.” 

** Within a stone’s-throw.” 

Mr. Lyndhurst accompanies Mrs. Westray to 
her carriage, and watches it depart. 

**She reminds me of Clarissa Harlowe,” he 
says to himself, as he stands waiting for his 
brougham, ‘‘ and is at least a century behind the 
age she lives in. But she is just the one fresh, 
fair, unspotted, and perfect woman it has been 
my Jot to meet. For such a woman as that I 
would turn virtuous, and eschew cakes and ale.” 

**T wish we could avoid Sunday dinner par- 
ties, Herman,” Editha says, gently, as they drive 
away from the theatre. 

** We can’t, dear, while we live in civilized so- 
ciety.” 

The honey-moon is over, and the husband an- 
swers with marital authority. 

‘* We'll go to Long-acre on Monday, darling, 
and choose your carriage,” he says, gayly, put- 
ting his arm round his wife’s waist. 

** Dear Herman, it is so good of you to think 
about it; but I can do very well without a car- 
riage. And unless you are quite sure you can 
afford it—” 

**T can afford it easily. The success of Kis- 
met will put hundreds in my pocket; and in- 
stead of, walking about the dull old Fulham 
lanes, you shall drive in Hyde Park, or to Rich- 
mond, or Wimbledon.” 

“*What is the moral of Kismet, Herman ?” 
Editha asks, irrelevantly. 

**Moral, my dear! I[ don't think there is a 
moral,” 

‘** Yet it seems to mean, Herman, if it means 
any thing, that a man can love only once. Paul 
thinks he is cured of his first love, but the end 
shows that first love is destiny.” 

**Of course. When it is real love, like mine 
for you.” 

** But Iam not your first love, Herman. You 
have confessed as much.” 

‘*T have confessed that you are not the first 
woman who ever seemed charming in my sight; 
not the first woman I ever made love to. But 
you are the first I have ever deeply and really 
loved.” 

** Are you sure of that, dearest ?” 

“Very sure. As sure as I am that we can 
afford a victoria, and that the wretched female 
who calls herself a cook will spoil the dinner to- 
morrow.” 

(ro BE CONTINVED.] 





SPIDERS. 


'N striking contrast to the jolly open-air life 
of the garden spider is the dismal existence, 
that can hardly be called life, passed by many 
common house spiders. Constructing a web of 
strong cloth-like texture, slung like a hammock 
in some out-of-the-way corner, her life is spent 
in a state of chronic semi-destitution, waiting for 
the infatuated fly that may accidentally drop in. 
Her powers of endurance must be something 
wonderful. When hunger can be borne no lon- 
ger, this spider—a determined cannibal when 
nothing better can be had—will start on a hunt- 
ing expedition after other spiders of a smaller 
kind, exercising in the nefarious quest a good 
deal of cunning. 

The house spider passes the winter in both the 
egg and perfect form. The writer on the 10th 
of February roused a large torpid house spider 
from its sleep, which slowly and with much dif- 
ficulty made its way up the wall to a crevice in 
the ceiling, evidently thinking, with the sluggard, 
‘© You have waked me too soon; I must slum- 
ber again.” On the same date, February 10—a 
cold, frosty day—a cocoon that was observed to 








be turning darker-colored than others was open- 
ed, and found to be full of perfectly formed 
young spiders, nearly black. Some of them be- 
gan to move, and oue fell out of the nest on to 
some paper beneath, when, on moving the paper, 
the young straggler was found hanging to it four 
or five inches below, proving that as soon as spi- 
ders are hatched they have the power of attach- 
ing themselves to any object they touch, by a line 
of their own making, strong enough to 
them. They evidently knew it was too early to 
separate, for, on being left to themselves, they 
were soon after found huddled together in a 
round heap, each in the shape the old ones as- 
sume when simulating death. 





\AYINGS AND DOINGS. 


a EVER was such a season known,” is the 
universal verdict, especially in the rural 
districts. To be sure, when the oldest inhabit- 
ant is interviewed, she falls into an audible rev- 
erie, and recalls long-ago Mays, in the first part 
of the century, when exceptionally cold weather 
revailed. ‘‘ Yes, I remember we had ’most a 
oot of snow one May—let me see—that was in 
1815 or 1817. It had been very warm, and one 
Sunday the boys took off their winter clothes 
and boots, and put on their nankeén trowsers 
and shoes to go to ae in. Father was go- 
ing to marry a couple that day, and they staid 
pretty late, and when they came out of meeting, 
the snow was over shoes, and it was storming 
fast. They were wet and cold enough when 
they got home. That was the 12th of May. 
Then there was another year, along about that 
time, when it was so warm that father sowed 
his wheat the 15th of April.”” Another reminis- 
cence, dating back to the first quarter of the 
century: ‘It was in May when sister Betsey 
had a vacation—she was attending school in 
Hallowell, forty miles away—and father took a 
sleigh and brought her home. There wasn’t 
such a deal of snow on the ground, but he trav- 
eled in the night, and the ground was frozen, so 
the running was pretty smooth.”” These are 
facts in the meteorological history of Maine, 
whither we went for a few days just before the 
May-day confusion of New York reached its cli- 
max. It was not until we had some time passed 
Portland that snow-banks began to glimmer in 
shady vales and on ——— as the cars swept 
swiftly by. Having reached our destination, 
some seventy or eighty miles from Portland, we 
were surprised that, notwithstanding the patches 
of snow remaining, the air seemed as mild and 
vegetation nearly as far advanced as in New 
York—that is to say, it was not advanced at all, 
excepting a little green geo up. But 
April, as if ashamed of herself, departed amidst 
violent, sobbing winds, and May-day dawned 
chilly, cloudy, windy. No gathering of May- 
flowers from the cold earth. On the morning 
of May 2 we heard the ironical exclamation, 
“What a lovely spring morning!” and looking 
from the window, saw the whitened ground, 
and the huge snow-flakes falling fast. e next 
day this snow had melted, to be sure; but peo- 
= begin to recall that ‘cold summer,” within 
e memory of a few, when snow fell in June, 
and the birds died from the cold. And yet how 
many have prophesied that we shal] have a hot 
summer, as a sort of compensation for the past 
cold winter! Time will show; and, as a matter 
of prudence, we may as well prepare for g few 
warm days before midsummer. 

West Point cadets are having their white trow- 
sers washed, starched, and ironed. Niagara ho- 
tels are open for brides. Fire Island has a dozen 

retty cottages near the beach. Long Branch 

ackmen are looking out for visitors. Newport 
——— are all ready to commence the 
con 





The old bell of Independence Hall, cracked 
long ago, has been “ doctored’’ many times in 
the hope of restoring its original sonorousness, 
but this difficult result has not been attained. 
Once the seam was filled with silver or some 
amalgam of silver; afterward a series of ‘‘ proc- 
esses’? was resorted to; but the old bell would 
never become new by any amount of coaxing. 





Fifteen thousand dollars have already been 
raised for the purpose of erecting a memorial 
theatre in honor of Shakspeare in his native 
town of Stratford-on-Avon. The amount re- 
quired is $25,000. The land for the site has 
been donated, and it is thought the work can be 
begun within a year. It is proposed also to es- 
tablish a dramatic training school in connection 
with the theatre. 





The berretta, one of the insignia of rank and 
honor recently conferred by the Pope upon Car- 
dinal M‘Closkey, of New York, is peculiar to 
ecclesiastics of that rank in its color, not in form. 
It is a small cap with three crests, which run 
from the top to the outer edge, and is of a bright 
scarlet color. A cap of similar form, but black, 
is ordinarily worn by Catholic priests, but the 
scarlet berretia marks the dignity of the cardinal. 





A gentleman in Maine has in his possession a 
clock which was brought to this country in 1633 
or 1634 by William Moody, his remote ancestor. 
Mr. Moody came from Wales, and settled in 
Massachusetts. The clock now keeps perfect 
time, and is in excellent condition. It is about 
nine feet high in the case, which is embellished 
with many grotesque Chinese figures. The 
weights weigh twenty pounds each. It runs 
eight days without winding, has a second-hand, 
and indicator for the day of the month. It is 
said that the house in which it has stood for 
nearly one hundred years was built higher-posted 
than usual to make room for this clock. 





A novel “spell”? occurred not long ago be- 
tween the bee of Andover Seminary and 
the students of po Academy. This is not 
the first contest they have had, in other depart- 
ments than the orthographical. But on the 
base-ball field and in the debating hall the theo- 
logues had generally been defeated, and for a 
time rivalry had slept. But the young ladies of 
the Abbott Academy rallied to the support of 
the vanquished, and proposed a spelling match 
in which the Phillipians might be conquered. 
Possibly the young ladies might have had some 
personal motive, arising from an orthographical 
victory which the Phillipians had previously 








gained overthem. The proposed spelling match 
aroused great excitement. It is reported that 
the contestants spent days with Webster under 
their arms and a spelling-book in their hands. 
However that may be, a very expectant audience 
gathered in the hall of Abbott Academy on the 
Peuetet evening. Six young ladies constituted 
the Board of Referees, and most conscientiously 
discharged their duties. ‘‘ Traceable’ was the 
first word missed; but the real contest did not 
begin until the number was reduced to two 
theologues and one Phillipian, and the victory 
finally rested with the former. At the end of 
the personal contest which followed, the winner 
of the prize—a statuette of Charles Sumner, 
which had been contributed by the young ladies 
—gracefully re-presented it to Abbott Academy. 


The “mania” is raging to that extent that 
parties traveling in the cars turn two seats facing 
each other and “spell.” 





About three hundred families were made home- 
less by the recent extensive fire in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. The total number of dwellings de- 
stroyed is not far from five hundred, and the 
whole loss of poverty is estimated at about 
$2,500,000. Oshkosh lies on a flat piece of 
ground, and there is almost a continuous south- 
west wind, which on the occasion of the fire 
was blowing with great violence. It has been 
the custom in Oshkosh latterly, when a heav 
westerly wind was blowing, for the mills, whic 
are situated in the western part of the city, to 
stop work to prevent fires. This precaution 
seems to have been neglected by some of the 
proprietors of milis, and probably the fire was 
due to this unfortunate omission. The peo- 
ple of Oshkosh, even those who have suffered 
most severely, do not seem disheartened ; but 
with Western energy are planning to resume 
their business and rebuild their houses. Sixty- 
nine business structures were destroyed, and 
half of these will be rebuilt immediately. 





Recently a petition was received from the 
members of the Orange County Milk Associa- 
tion asking the Board of Health to enforce strin- 
gently the laws and ordinances in regard to 
adulteration of milk. Good news for the chil- 
dren. 





This is the Centennial season. For the next 
few years important Centennial anniversaries 
will frequently occur. The battle of Bunker 
Hill will receive Centennial honors on the 17th 
of June next. Boston proposes to make a note- 
worthy celebration. 


A telegram was recently sent to Mile. Albani 
by the King of Italy requesting her to sing at 
the grand gala performance j green by his Majesty 
in honor of the Emperor of Austria. She sang 
at Venice, in-Lwucia. 





Every Massachusetts man now has hanging in 
his kitchen “ the ’riginal flint-lock that grand- 
*ther fired the first shot o’ the Revolution with.” 


Philadelphia is called the ‘ City of Homes” as 
well as the “City of Brotherly Love.” It is 
stated that it contains 60,000 more dwelling- 
houses than New York, and 94,000 more than 
Boston. Many of these residences have been 
erected by building associations. There are in 
Philadelphia about 78,000 dwellings owned by 
men who, without the aid of organizations that 
furnished the means for building, could never 
have emerged from the condition of tenancy to 
that of proprietorship. 





Some writers can not have their brains 
skimmed twice. This accounts for second 
works which are far inferior to first produc- 
tions. 





The recent bursting of reservoirs in the New 
England States has caused a Michigan exchange 
to declare that it must be humiliating to that 
section of country, amidst Centennial jcys, to 
perceive that a hundred years are not sufficient 
time to learn how to make a dam that will hold 
water. 





A solemn warning appeared in a Pulaski (New 
York) paper not long ago, as follows: 

I forbid Eny One Marying 

Henry Smith 

for I Was Engaged to him March the 11 1874 for if he 
gits maried he Will hafto Suffer the Pently of the law 

I remain as ever his intended wife 

Sopha Baker. J 





The Alexandra, a new British iron-clad, and 
one of the most powerful armed vessels in the 
world, was named for and by the Princess of 
Wales. The christening and the launching were 
grand events. The skillful constructor of the 
vessel contrived that the Princess should herself 
actually lannch the huge monster, her hand cut- 
ting the tinal cord which held the ship in place. 





Paul Boyton intends to make a second attempt 
to swim across the Channel on May 27. He will 
enter the water at Cape Grisnez, on the French 
coast, and pash for Dover. 





“Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


“Flapped in the morning wind; the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 


“Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten; 


“ Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down; 


“In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet.” 


Such is the story embodied in Mr. Whittier’s 
poem, in accordance with the statements cur- 
rently reported at the time during the civil war 
when Frederick, Maryland, was in possession of 
the Confederates. But recently old Barbara’s 
honors have been attacked, like those of many 
another, and two men of Frederick, believing 
that such courage is not justly imputed to her, 
deny the truth of the story. They assert that 
Barbara Frietchie had no flag in the house larger 
than twelve or sixteen inches, and, moreover, 
that Stonewall Jackson and his troops did not 
pass her house on the day in question. Wheth- 
er the matter is one that can be definitely set- 
tled is doubtful. But ‘‘old Barbara Frietchic”’ 
will be likely to find many advocates. 
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Dress Cap of Blonde, Ribbon, and 
Flowers. 


Tuts cap is arranged of white blonde two 
inches and a half wide, violets, and a bow of 
violet gros grain ribbon on a round foundation 
of stiff lace three inches and three-quarters in 
diameter, which is wired on the outer edge. A 
scarf of blonde, finished with a bow on the end, 





Fig. 1.—Stereveress Lace SAcquer. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. LIL, Figs. 18 and 19. 





Dress Car or Bionpe, Ripson, AND 
FLOWERS. 


falls from the cap inthe back. On the left side 
of the cap is a butterfly of black beads and tulle. 


Dress Cap of Lace, Silk Gauze, and 
Flowers. 
Tuts cap is made of loops of pink silk gauze, 
white lace two inches wide, a white camellia, 
and white violets. 








Dress Car or Lace, SttK Gauze, AND 
FLowERrs. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Spring and 
Summer Dresses, Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 1.—Gray Ponerr Dress. This dress 
is trimmed with gathered and side-pleated ruffles 
of the material, black guipure insertion and lace, 
and revers and bows of black gros grain. Collar 
and cuffs of fine linen, and cravat of blue gros 
grain ribbon. 


Figs. 2 and 4.—Brack Casumere Dress. 
This dress is trimmed with ruffles, puffs, and 
revers of the material, black guipure lace, and 
bows of black gros grain ribbon. Pleated crépe 
lisse fraise and. under-sleeves. Gray straw hat, 
trimmed with gray gros grain ribbon and ostrich 
feathers, 

Figs. 3 and 5.—Licur Gray Monair Dress. 
This dress is trimmed with flounces and pleated 
strips of the material, revers and folds of black 





Fig. 2.—Steevetess Lace Sacque. 
Bacx,—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 18 and 19, 
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Fig. 1.—Grar Poncrr 
Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Brack CasHMeRE 
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Fig. 3.—Licut Gray Mouatr 
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Fig. 4.—Biack CasHMERE 


Fias. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING AND SUMMER DRESSES, 








Fig. 5.—Licgut Gray Monarr Fig. 6.—Dress ror Girt From 
Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] Dress.—Front.—(See Fig. 5.] Dress.—Bacx.—([See Fig. 2.] Dress.—Bacx.—([See Fig. 3.] 


4 To 6 Years OLD. 




















HARPER'S BAZAR. 

















Fig. 1.—Créez ve 
Curns anv Lace Ficuv. 
Backx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


poult de soie, and bows. 
Fraise and under-sleeves 
of pleated silk tulle. 
Fig. 6.—Dress ror 
Girt From 4 To 6 
Years OLp. Skirt of 
light gray de _ bege, 
trimmed with a strip of 
blue and gray plaid de 
bége. The over-skirt 
and waist are of blue 
and gray striped ma- 
terial. Swiss muslin 
chemisette and sleeves, 
trimmed with strips of 
needle-work. 


Crépe de Chine 
and Lace Fichu, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turis fichu is made of 
pleated pale blue crépe 
de Chine, edged with 
gathered white Valen- 
ciennes lace, and trim- 
med with a steel buckle 
anda pink rose. A box- 
pleated ruche of crépe 
lisse is sewed in the neck 

of the fichu. 


Fig. 1,—Srripep Gros Gran AND 
pe Bice Surt.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 3. ] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 

Pigs. 1*, 1°-10, 


ment, No. L, 
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Fig. 1.—SLeevetess CASHMERE Basgur.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 23-27. 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girn 
PROM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Srrieep Gros. Gram anpD 
pe Bier Surr.—Front.—{See Fig. 1,] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, L., Figs. 1*, 1-10. 


Fyas. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WALKING SUITS. 


UZ. 


SN 


Fig. 2.—Steeveress CasHmMereE Basque.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 23-27. 





Fig. 2.—Crirve ve Curing 
anD Lace Ficuv. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


HAIR CROSSES. 


dhe is nothing 
like a lock of hair 
as a memento of one’s 
friends, whether dead or 
absent, for it is a real 
part of themselves, and 
I want to tell of a sim- 
ple method of arranging 
and preserving _ hair, 
which all can do with- 
out trouble or cost. Cut 
a cross out of perforated 
silver card-board haif 
an inch wide and two 
inches long, the cross- 
piece being just one- 
third as long. Lay the 
hair flat upon the same 
very smoothly, and wrap 
fine sewing silk several 
times across at every 
perforation all the way 
along ; then lay another 
lock across to form the 
transverse part, wrap- 
ping it in the same way. 
A little margin of the 
silver paper should show 





hifi: 


————— >. 


Fig. 4.—Bive-Gray 
Limoustne Scir. 


For description see 
Supplement. 








Figs. 5 and 6.—Mopr-coLtorep Mouatr Svlt, 
Back ann Frowt, 
For description see Supplement, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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on all sides, and if the hair be dark, the effect 
will be still more striking. Then tack the whole 
upon a strip of ribbon of proper width, and you 
will have a very unique kind of book-marker, as 
well as a real memento of oie you love. 





TOO GOOD TO LAST. 


ING-A-LING-LING-LING-LING went the 
hall door bell, gently, evenly, clearly. Mrs. 
Lucas’s social ear was tolerably sharp. She knew 
it was no book agent nor charity collector, nei- 
ther was it one of her friends. 

Broom in hand, she stood a moment. <A frown 
grew between her beautiful blue eyes. She had 
half a mind not to go to the door. 

Mrs. Mollie Lucas was a born mistress and 
madame. She was possessed of decorative and 
conversational talents. But the daily well-being 
of the household, after all, depended upon the 
hired servant. Whenever her one “‘hired girl” 
left, the brilliant young mistress settled down into 
a shrew. Many a witty woman fails of being a 
shrew simply from lack of suitable occasion, and 
vice versa. Not that Mrs. Mollie was ignorant 
concerning the lower domestic arts. Ohno; she 
was home-bred. She could keep house nicely ; 
had the lady’s gift of sweeping both thoroughly 
and dustlessly; could cook and serve an artistic 
dinner. But she could not do these things in a 
lady’s toilette and in a lady’s temper, —— 

looks were peculiarly dependent upon bot! 

vou coueeene When I add that she had 
the passionate heart of a young Juliet, and loved 
her handsome husband, and that her handsome 
husband expected and appreciated both natural 
and artistic perfection in the woman he had chos- 
en, you will perhaps understand her distraction 
when the “ girl” left. She had early found that 
talking over the balcony with Romeo and getting 
breakfast for Romeo were two different things, 
that moonlight and stove-heat have wholly oppo- 
site effects upon the complexion. Still Romeo’s 
business hours (he was a retail merchant in a 
small village, and kept only one clerk) obliged 
her when deserted by her servant to rise in haste, 
tuck her hair in a net, don a linen collar and 
print apron, and to preside at table in the same 
array. At such times Romeo read the paper, 
and Juliet suffered various secret miseries. 

This morning, when he had stepped back in 
hat and overcoat to kiss her as usual, he had 
playfully touched her hair and collar. ‘* There’s 
something wonderfully mysterious in the fash- 
ions, Mollie. All the old ones make you ladies 
look plain, while all the new ones are becoming. 
Do be nice at dinner—that’s a good puss! Flax- 
man ‘ll be in town, and I shall bring him up.” 

The “‘ good puss” had pulled away from him, 
had given him a look which—well, it reminded 
him of something he had forgotten to tell her. 

**It’s too bad, Mollie. But he'll expect it, 

u know. I wish I could send you somebody. 

put an advertisement in the Journal last week, 
and I’ve hoped it would bring some one. Per- 
haps it will yet.” 

But Mrs. Lucas was considering a Julienne 
soup. Families in villages, if you mast be told, 
don’t have soups and ‘‘ courses” except upon great 
occasions. She secretly knew that Flaxman had 
at one time in his life lived upon bread-and- 
cheese. None the less she felt constrained to 
make soup, have fowl, flesh, and fish in correct 
succession, with at least one or two of the prop- 
er wines. It all went with the peculiar bouquet 
of the table-talk when he was present. 

Well, there were wines and meats and fruits of 
the finest in the house, together with winter roses, 
and—yes, there was a good cook too: only Flax- 
man needed dressing for as well as cooking for. 
She had long ago divined that the artist would 
turn from Venus if she should present herself at 
a modern dinner-table in her loose robe and gir- 
dle. ‘To-day he would probably be entertained 
by the cook in a tolerably correct copy of that 
antique costume. 

Still she had made heroic haste, secretly hop- 
ing to dress. But at nine o'clock the countless 
drudgeries had done their work with her temper. 
She had still to go out for oysters, the parlor 
fires were to be lit, the sitting-rooms were not 
touched, the fruit casks were to be opened, and 
the wood boxes were empty. 

Just then the door-bell rang. 

Finally she took off her cap and gloves, and 
giving her hair’ a smooth with her hands, she 
went to the door. 

It was a si , as she had supposed, a— 
Mrs. Lucas hovered between the words “lady” 
and “ woman.” 

The stranger's dress was good, but not stylish, 
being plain and short. Perhaps, therefore, Mrs. 
Lucas was the more struck by the picture-like 
face. The exquisite mouth, the fine large gray 
eyes, chin, cheek, and brow had the steadiness 
and finish aut clear one nbeny cot _ 
a peculiar gray tone ut her altogether, 
which suggested culture instead of style and fash- 
i 1 and strength. Half a dozen famous 

names suggested themselves. Ifthe stranger had 
announced herself by either, Mrs. Lucas would 
* not have felt unduly i 

Just a little flustered, she threw open the par- 
lor door, with it still open, apologized for the 
absence of fire, and was turning toward the sit- 
ting-room, _ beg stranger ery her. She 
di a bit r, which she must 
nan ready in her Goret hand. ‘“‘If it is 
Mrs. Lucas”—Mrs. Lucas assented—‘‘I am here 
in answer to this.” She handed her Mr, Lucas'’s 
advertisement. 

Considering the woman's face and air and her 
excellent English, Mrs. Lucas looked at her in 
astonishment, ‘*'There must be a mistake; but 
you will come in, Miss—” 

** Helen Truesdell. But,” she added, hesita- 
ting, “if you are not the Mrs. Lucas, or don’t 
wish a servant, I do not need to detain you.” 





ton 








**T am the Mrs. Lucas—please come this way 
—and I do very much wish—only I think you 
don't understand what style of help.” 

She looked back with a kind smile. She paused 
in surprise. Miss Truesdell had evidently start- 
ed to follow, but had become petrified. With 
her head turned over her shoulder, she stood 
looking into the parlor. The color had left her 
face. Her eyes had dilated: there was a strange 
expression in them—a look of consternation, with 
the hidden personality flashing out through it. 

Mrs. Lucas waited a moment, then made the 
fact of her waiting manifest. Miss Truesdell 
started, looked around her with a queer smile, 
and followed. 

**Do you yourself wish the place? I require 
some one to do full and general house-work.” 

Miss Truesdell drew in her breath, as if it was 
an effort to speak. ‘‘I did—yes.” 

Mrs, Lucas paused a bit to privately wonder 
what was the history of this fine-looking woman, 
who naturally by this time should have been mar- 
ried or have gone into the higher class of em- 
ployments. 

** Well, I am in pressing need of—an assist- 
ant.” She could not to her say ‘‘ servant,” as, 
without exception, she said to American girls, 
wishing, in these difficult instances, to at once 
define their relations with each other. ‘ But I 
fear you must be accustomed to a set of duties 
in large establishments.” In a half-apologetic 
tone she went on to catalogue the duties of her 
** assistant.” 

Her listener rested her head upon her hand. 
She listened with far-away looks coming and go- 
img upon her face. ‘* Yes,” she said, reflective- 
ly, ‘I understand. You wish a housekeeper ; 
you wish to be free from care.” 

“T could wish it, certainly, but I do not ask 
quite that. You are from—” 

Miss Truesdell here roused herself. ‘‘ From 
twenty miles back in the country—from the town- 
ship of Lyons—from a farm.” 

But Mrs. Lucas’s face was indicative of far- 
ther inquiry. Miss Truesdell went on. ‘‘ You 
ought, of course, to hear, and I ought to add, 
that I have never been in service. But I am 
accustomed to housekeeping and to the care of 
guests—in my own station of life, of course,” 
she added, with a sudden gesture, whether of 
humility or bitterness Mrs. Lucas could not de- 
termine. ‘‘I may not give you entire satisfac- 
tion at first ; but Teatemnmed the elemental, the 
chemical, principles of cookery, I have that ap- 
preciation of geometrical precision requisite for 
neatness and order, and I think I will promise 
moderate returns for hints toward whatever re- 
finements you desire.” 

Mrs. Lucas smoothed the stare from her face 
as best she could. But might she not stare at 
“help” that spoke of geometrical order and the 
esthetics of housekeeping? It was all so in 
keeping, however, with the strong, refined face 
that she could have no doubt of the stranger’s 
sanity; and she engaged her. 

Still an indefinable feeling—not curiosity— 
prompted her to one abrupt question: ‘‘ But you 
are an educated woman ?—pardon me if I call 
you Miss Heien.” 

‘You are at liberty to address me in the usual 
way; I am, of course, simply ‘ Helen’ to my mis- 
tress—or, indeed, the English ‘ Truesdell,’ if you 
prefer.” She said this with indescribable quiet- 
ness. Then she replied to the question. ‘*I am 
somewhat acquainted with books—school-books 
and others; but I trust that does not incapaci- 
tate me for the duties of a servant.” 

‘* Why do you need become a servant ?” Mrs. 
Lucas longed to ask. But the ungloved hands, 
brown and not too small, confirmed the story of 
accustomed usefulness. 

But her own course as mistress toward such a 
servant presently embarrassed her. She rose— 

sed. She hesitated to take a woman with a 
row as fine as Margaret Fuller's, with such 
beautiful eyes, with such “expression” about 
face and figure, up the back stairs. ‘‘ Honor to 
whom honor is due,” she said to herself at last, 
with a thrill of fine self-scorn. She took Miss 
Truesdell up the front staircase, and made up 
her mind farther as she went. She allotted her 
one of the guest chambers, and, as cordially as 
if she were a guest, she assured her Mr. Lucas 
would have her trunks sent up from the stage 
office, and then, with a delicate attention or two, 
left her. 

Reaching the hall, she stopped at the still un- 
closed parlor door. She tried to look in with 
the stranger’s eyes. She saw nothing to hold a 
stranger's gaze, unless it were those two por- 
traits—portraits of her brother, Rolfe Guinness, 
and Fred's sister, Clara Lucas. “It must have 
been Rolfe’s great eyes gleaming out of the dim- 
ness here. Flaxman did outdo himself with bub’s 
eyes. I dare say she would appreciate them.” 

Flaxman suggested dinner, and dinner dress. 
She hurried out. Her assistant was already 
there; had evidently discovered the back stairs 
for herself. She had picked up an apron and 
the broom, and was completing the sweeping; 
had evidently replenished the dying w fire. 
Sweeping completed, she glanced at the clock, 
at the various preparations for dinner, at the 
anxious mistress. ‘‘If I could hear the plan 
for dinner—” 

“Thank you ;” and then Mrs. Lucas laughed. 
“The truth is, I don’t know how to give orders 
to a—a woman that speaks correct English, Miss 
Truesdell.” 

“* Perhaps, were you to address me as ‘ Helen,’ 
it would come easier.” 

“*Pray allow me to call you Miss Truesdell,” 
said Mrs. Lucas, in her sweetest tone. ‘‘And— 


well, if you coudd prepare the vegetables—” She 
gave her the menu, the dinner hour, and the 
amount of leisure she personally craved. 

Miss Truesdell considered a moment, allotted 
the dressings, the salad, and the table to the 
mistress, professed herself quite equal to the bal- 








ance, and giving her hair a little backward push, 
silently took possession of her kingdom. 

Mrs. Lucas watched her half an hour. At the 
end of the half hour she breathed a happy sigh. 
‘*She’s no mere girl—no mere piece of animated, 
muscular ignorance. For once, unless I’m in a 
dream, I have an intelligent, artistic woman to 
keep my house. But I fear it’s too good to 
last. ” 


No wonder she felt so. Every movement was 
as dainty as it was swift and sure; every ques- 
tion was that of a person educated, reflective, 
and refined. Moreover, it had all happened so 
suddenly. " 

When she looked at the clock again, she 
smiled. ‘The morning dead lock was straighten- 
ed out, the kitchen in dainty order. There was 
an odor of fragrant roasts and savory steams, a 
sound of merry boilings and aromatic bubblings ; 
sauces, salads, and creams were in readiness; the 
boutonniéres of roses were tied; and Miss Trues- 
dell, if she didn’t know about the right wine- 
glasses, did know how to use a hammer, and had 
opened the fruit casks. 

Basting her laces in her dress, Mrs. Lucas con- 
sidered a problem which had often troubled her 
friends in the little aristocratic village, where help 
was frequently obtained from farmer’s families— 
American girls, who generally rebelled against 
certain social demarkations common enough in 
cities. Mrs. Lucas, however, had never sacri- 
ficed the coziness of her table; but even she hes- 
itated to suggest to this Portia-like person that 
she was to take her meals by herself after her 
master and mistress had leisurely disposed of 
theirs. 

**Dear me! I shall wish I hadn’t employed 
her, unless, indeed, in all matters she finds the 
‘back stairs’ for herself. That was like a lady, J 
think.” 

The gray-eyed servant was in the dining-room 
re-tying a wayward flower when the mistress re- 
turned, lovely in her blue silk and soft laces, her 
blonde hair disposed so as to show what a sweet 
Greuze face it was when allowed to be. Miss 
Truesdell looked at her a moment with an ex- 
pression which rendered her, without any change 
of dress, quite as lovely, it being the admiring 
look of a sweet-natured, unenvious, and appre- 
ciative woman, 

Before this sweet look Mrs. Lucas blushed a 
little, and then she made her serving-woman a 
beautiful little bow of thanks. Presently she 
was relieved of certain little anxieties, for Miss 
Truesdell said, ‘‘ Perhaps you would give me 
a few hints about the waiting, for I dare say I’m 
not au fait concerning the usages of a town ta- 
ble, and I would like to be—well, not awk- 
ward.” 


Mrs. Lucas directed explicitly. Still it was 
as one lady would show another the ways of 
some new, dainty art, and the while she thought 
to herself, ‘‘ What a pleasure she seems to make 
of serving me, and what a pleasure, in turn, it 
would be to treat one’s servants thus! These re- 
lations would not be so troublesome if one might 
have ladies to be about one. - I quite understand 
the English Lady Rose Mary Crawshay with her 
retinue of lady help; I quite envy her, too.” 

In fact, the field of domestic reform was swept 

by Mrs. Lucas’s quick brain while she sat wait- 
ing. She wished she knew half a dozen women 
like this Helen Truesdell willing to go into kitch- 
ens. She believed that even among her own 
friends she could find half a dozen mistresses to 
correspond. 
** J, who am called a most difficult mistress, 
after three hours of Helen Truesdell, am ready 
to declare that the ideal servant would speedily 
develop the ideal mistress.” 

As she sat there she resolved upon various 
tributes to Aer ideal servant—leisures, refined 
surroundings. Here she paused. 

She was much afraid of the name ‘‘ reformer.” 
She never became infected with sympathy with 
fancied evils. But facts exerted upon her their 
normal influence. In this instance, to refine- 
ment, education, skill, and a charming personal- 
ity she was already ready to proffer appreciation 
and courtesy, perhaps to take some brave steps 
toward following her instincts of justice, 

The dinner hour brought the master of the 
house, but no Flaxman. Another day, after 
such terrible cooking and dressing, Mrs. Lucas 
would have been disappointed. To-day she 
would as soon be alone, and tell her husband 
about their new serving-woman. 

Besides, this was Romeo himself. He kissed 
her twice with lover’s kisses, once for the beau- 
tiful table, and once for her beautiful self, and 
was turning back his wristbands for special serv- 
ice as waiter, when Miss Truesdell came in with 
the soup. She behaved entirely like a well-bred 
servant; looked neither to the right nor left. 
Nevertheless, the master was surprised and the 
mistress uncomfortable. 

** What! did the advertisement bring some- 
body after all? And an importation from Rome 
or Athens instead of green Erin! Who is she, 
Mollie?” 

**Hush! she’s coming back. Fred, I'm going 
to introduce you. It’s a shame, so!” 

It was the most graceful of ceremonies upon 
the part of the Lucases. The master made a 
splendid bow, and in her pleasant eyes the young 
mistress showed her honor of a refined woman. 
But the servant did not come out of herself. 
By the manner of her response she expressed ac- 
curate knowledge of the accustomed limitations 
of her position, and Mrs. Lucas, after a moment, 
liked her none the less. 

She sat toying with her soup-spoon. ‘“ Fred,” 
she said, suddenly, ‘‘ were you me, wouldn't you 
ask her to have Flaxman’s place? I will wait 
upon table with her, just as when Clara is here 
and there is no girl, you know. She is altogeth- 
er agreeable, I assure you. Should you mind ?” 

** [—bless you, no! it’s rather splendid in you, 
darling, if you feel so.” Sagat 





‘**T believe I do feel so. If an intelligent and 
refined woman will come and keep house for me, 
I'm willing to do somewhat to keep the goods 
the gods provide. Is it to all be the same as if 
she were Bridget ?” 

She struck her silver bell. The woman she 
meant to honor appeared. ‘‘ Since we are alone,” 
began the mistress, sweetly, eliciting a flash from 
the gray eyes. She proceeded to the end of her 
sincere request, however. 

Miss ‘Truesdell bowed slight thanks. ‘** Will 
you kindly excuse me, Mrs. Lucas, if I prefer to 
keep clear of social embarrassments? My own 
sphere is so clearly lighted—permit me to remain 
in it.” 

‘* Shades of the New England school-ma’ams !” 
exclaimed Fred, as she closed the door. ‘‘ But 
how came you to blunder so, Mollie ?” 

**Tt wasn’t a blunder,” retorted Mollie, with 
crimsoning brow. ‘‘Of course I couldn’t and 
wouldn’t and mightn’t intimate that she was to 
sit at table with our guests. It would have 
been unkind to not have defined her position.” 

“* Perhaps it would have been kinder to have 
let well enough alone,” said Fred, dryly. 

They had not a cozy dinner, though it was 
admirably served to them. Mollie wished she 
had let well enough alone. ‘‘ Dear me!” she 
broke out at last. ‘‘I don’t enjoy being waited 
upon by my equals, after all? I’m ready to 
grant ignorance and obtuseness their use and a 
good big place in the world. Fred, only think 
what must be the feelings of that woman out in 
the kitchen! I am absolutely unhappy over it.” 

‘* Well, what is she there for, then ?” 

Mrs. Lucas resolved to know. She could not 
believe it_was a matter of mere money need. 

After Fred had gone she made herself espe- 
cially agreeable in the kitchen, under pretense 
of showing where things belonged. Miss Trues- 
dell was tolerably sociable, but her features as- 
sumed the grand Roman cast possible to them 
the moment Mrs. Lucas approached the matter 
she had at heart. 

** Now we are through, I believe. Let us ad- 
journ to the sitting-room, and I'll make you ac- 
quainted with my flowers and books. The day 
is so stormy no one will be in, and we'll have a 
cozy evening.” 

‘Miss ‘Truesdell excused herself; but her mis- 
tress looked so really hart that she smoothed 
away her lofty expression. ‘I will confess that 
books, flowers, and a cozy evening exercise their 
normal temptations upon me: none the less I 
must decline your kindness, Mrs. Lucas.” 

‘Pray why? why in the name of good com- 
mon-sense ?” Her mistress went up to her, toek 
her hand, looked a up in her face. 
She knew she was getting off safe ground, knew 
she was not letting well enough alone; but her 
warm heart was too much for her. 

Miss Truesdell grew agitated: The tears 
clouded her eyes. Suddenly she smiled down 
into the pretty face of her young mistress. It 
was a kindly, conscious smile, as if she knew she 
was the stronger. j 

“T did not you had so kind a heart. 
Believe me, I understand all about your peculiar 
difficulties. Believe, too, that I don’t feel very 
bitter when I tell you that the reason of my re- 
fusal may be found in your own words—‘ no one 

will be in.’ Ah, don’t you see that if I ama 
lady those words would send me back into my 
own place, even if I had been tempted out of it ? 
Would you, Mrs. Lucas, go and sit in a room 
which you'd instinctively leave if some one should 
enter ?” 

Mrs. Lucas colored deeply. She answered 
frankly, however, ‘‘ No, I wouldn't. But it shall 
not be so. You are not representative. Excep- 
tions make their own laws. I shall introduce 
my friends to you.” 

The taller woman's smile grew tenderer still 
as she looked down into the brave, flashing eyes. 
An exclamation hovered upon her lip, “* So like 
him, after all!” 

“*T believe you,” she said. ‘‘ But you could 
not comfortably. It would pain you to see me 
pained by the treatment I should receive. You 
would be pained to see me precipitately retire, 
equally pained should I sit silent and unrecog- 
nized. I only speak this to defend the position 
I have taken. For myself, I settled all this be- 
fore I took up this life. I don’t see why our 
American girls feel as they do. J should prefer 
to keep quite out of the way of slights and snubs. 
But—” and her tone grew merry, betraying what 
a delightful companion she could be—‘ but J 
shall be most happy to receive you, Mrs. Lucas, 
to tender you the hospitalities of my own domain. 
I'll promise you, at any hour of the day, a good 
fire, a clean hearth, the easiest chair, and a sin- 
cere welcome.” 

** Well, you're right, perhaps,” said Mrs. Lu- 
cas at last. She accepted achair by Miss Trues- 
dell’s crackling fire as she spoke. ‘‘ But why, 
since you are so grandly right and so grandly 
strong, are you here in my kitchen? You would 
be more truly in your own place as preceptress 
over in the seminary yonder.” 

“No: excuse me, I’m not at all diffusive. I 
like to think my own thoughts leisurely and to 
the end. I like employment for the hands and 
the consequent leisure it gives the brain. Be- 
sides, I have not developing force sufficient to 
warrant my taking other minds into my direc- 
tion.” 

“But why are you here ?” persisted Mrs. Lu- 
cas. ‘* You're accustomed to meeting your equals 
upon an equality, else you wouldn’t have such a 
stock of self-respect.” 

A warm color stole over Miss Truesdell’s 
cheek during the moment of silence. 

** As woman to woman now,” suggested Mrs. 
Lucas, archly. 

**Thank you. Well, as you've divined, there's 
alittle story, asimple one, however. I want some 
money. There is plenty to do at home, where, 
as you say, I do meet my equals upon an equal- 
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ity.. But daughter’s work brings me no share in 
the rustic incomes. I have no interest in the 
sheep-folds and granary bins ; the daughters of a 
farmer seldom do have. At home I can secure 
my wardrobe and books with difficulty. Once it 
was not a vital matter. Now, dear Mrs. Lucas, 
I am engaged to be married to a poor man. We 
don’t want to wait for years. I had meditated 
seeking employment. I saw your advertisement. 
I concluded to come and keep house under your 
roof instead of my father’s, receive wages, and 
buy my beds, carpets, and china. Therefore be- 
hold me!” 

‘The sweetness and courage and eloquence lay 
in her smile and blush, and the way she rai 
her eyes to the other woman for sympathy. 

“This is very brave in you,” said Juliet, 
speaking in character. ‘‘ But we women can do 
such things, and delight ourselves in them, when 
a man is worth it, can’t we ? Only it wouldn’t be 
house-work J should choose,” she added, remem- 
bering her short-comings. ‘‘ He is poor, you 
say. Well, there are places where it will do to 
be poor. You will go West, Miss Truesdell, 
and live in some noble rural neighborhood, and 
preserve your independence and simplicity to the 
end, Even were you rich, I should like you to do 
so. Society does make such another woman of 
the best of us.” ; 

‘‘'Pries, maybe, but does not always complete- 
ly succeed.” 

Mrs. Lucas smiled. ‘‘ Ah, you mistake me. 
Jam ambitious for me and mine. I don’t allow 
my own family to practice the idealities, I assure 
you. I admire, in the abstract, such women as 
you. But mind, were you my sister or cousin, 
I would—I don’t know what I wouldn’t do be- 
fore I'd permit you to take such a brave, simple 
course—and for a poor man too!” 

Miss Truesdell looked at her with sudden 
keenness. She finished the long measurement 
with a sigh. ‘*Safe only so long as I remain ‘a 
woman in the abstract !’” 

It was stormy, and ‘‘no one came in.” The 
mistress in full dress sat with her serving-woman 
before the ruddy kitchen fire, and@ had the ‘‘ cozy 
evening.” ‘There is such a thing as falling into 
friendship as well as love, and it had happened 
to Mrs. Lucas. As she chatted she resolved 
upon various impracticable chivalries toward the 
sweet and noble stranger. She summed them 
up vehemently. ‘* We will keep house together 
like friends. Her society would reconcile me to 
an hour or two in the kitchen daily. I will ar- 
range to give her leisure and good toilettes. It 
might often be so among women of refinement. 
The rich women might often thus serve a poorer 
friend with home, culture, and society.” 

Meantime Miss ‘Truesdell was hearing of fa- 
ther and mother Lucas and father and mother 
Guinness, of sister Clara Lucas and of brother 
Rolfe Guinness. Concerning these latter Mrs. 
Lucas waxed earnest. ‘‘I wish you could see 
Clara. It is such a feast of color—rose and snow 
and gold and blue—and then to have Rolfe be- 
side her! But come with me and I will show you 
their pictures.” Miss ‘Truesdell was taken into 
the parlor. She was duly conscious, perhaps, of 
certain dark splendors as ‘‘ brother Rolfe” was 
pointed out, but she preferred td stand before 
Clara’s picture. ‘This ‘‘ Clara” to her proved 
to be scarcely the daughter of the morning 
which Mrs. Lucas had described ; nevertheless 
she gazed at her with long curiosity. ‘* His 
* Clara’ was a Clara Lucas, then !” 

‘* And is there not a little love-story to tell ?” 
She indicated Rolfe’s portrait, and turned to- 
ward Mrs, Lucas. 

**No, there isn’t, I am sorry to say. There 
ought to be. But Rolfe is so—so—well, so 
shockingly himself. He is poor, is nothing but 
an insurance agent. He'll be here Christmas, and 
you'll see him. _Now Clara has a fortune. She 
is lovely, as you see, and—well, she certainly ap- 
preciates my lordly brother. But he—oh, Miss 
‘Truesdell, he has engaged himself to a girl that 
nobody knows or can know—a country girl. 
Pardon me. But don’t expect me to goon. I 
exclaim sometimes—I never can discuss it. I 
never have allowed Rolfe himself to say two 
words to me; I don’t even know her name. My 
only brother! and Clara Fred’s only sister! 
Can't you see what a shame it is, Miss Trues- 
dell 2” 

Miss Truesdell assured her of her sympathy 
as they went out. But in the hall she missed 
her handkerchief. She returned. Shutting the 
door, she groped around and found it. Then 
she hurriedly went up to Rolfe Guinness’s por- 
trait. She looked straight up into the gay black 
eyes. ‘There was a very happy, merry light in 
her own. ‘You were right, Rolfe. I ama 
woman after her own heart, And what if I let 
her find it out now that such an odd thing has 
happened ?” 

She leaned forward, and pressed her cheek to 
the picture, and went out again. 

She had fully intended to never sit down in 
the Lucas sitting-rooms ; but her mistress, cozily 
ensconced in a favorite chair, pushed an easy 
seat toward her so pleasantly it was difficult to 
refuse without rudeness. While she lingered 
they heard the gate. 

“So early! Dear me! Won't you please put 
the tea-kettle on, Miss Truesdell ?” 

Miss Truesdell was busy with water pail and 
dipper, when she heard Mrs. Lucas out in the hall 
give a cry of surprise and gladness. She distin- 
guished three laughing voices, The next mo- 
ment she saw them coming in—Mr. Lucas, and 
behind him her mistress with her two hands 
clasped around the arm of a tall fellow in furs 
and overcoat. 

She considered the group with wide eyes. She 
trembled and felt faint. Then she went on pour- 
ing the water; but she poured it upon the floor 
instead of in the tea-kettle. 

** What am I to do?” 
She set her tea-kettle in the stove softly. She 











softly crossed the’ floor. But before she could 
get the door closed it had happened: the new- 
comer had turned his eyes full upon her. 

He stared. ‘Then he stepped toward her. 

Her dignity forsook her then. She cowered 
down, shut her eyes, and screamed out merrily, 
like a child caught at some rare mischief. : 

“Helen! Why, Helen Truesdell—here /” 

As she saw her serving-woman clasped in her 
brother’s arms, Mrs. Lucas felt a hystericky sen- 
sation creep over her. But she comprehended, 
nevertheless. She swallowed down one feeling 
after another as fast as she could, Still her smile 
was a little lacking in ‘‘ sweetness and light” as 
Miss Truesdell shyly reached out her hand, cling- 
ing with the other to Rolfe’s overcoat sleeve. 
**T didn’t know it was his sister’s house! I 
didn’t know that she was a Mrs. Lucas at all, or 
that the ‘Clara’ was a Clara Lucas! It was no 
deep-laid plan. Only I will not—no, I will not 
give you back what I have won to-day, Mrs. 
Lucas!” 

Rolfe Guinness could not understand, of course; 
but he put his arms around his trembling Helen 
again, and looked daggers at his sister, while 
she made sure of her reply; and Helen could 
hardly get a hand again to give her, when her 
mistress said, ‘‘ Well, this is pretty good—only 
it almost takes my breath away. Still, Miss 
Truesdell,” and she laughed here, ‘I am glad 
you're in the family, to have and to hold, for 
I’ve expected you to vanish every minute.” She 
had gradually approached ; and she ended now 
by putting her arms around thetwo. The pretty 
romance was not to be resisted by Juliet. As 
for Romeo, he looked at the group and softly 
whistled. 

The kitchen fire went out, the bubbling tea- 
kettle ceased its song, the water stole quite across 
the floor, but nobody minded. The serving- 
woman had become a guest along with Rolfe, 
and there was, of course, nobody to attend to 
such matters, until at last Mrs. Lucas took Fred 
by the arm and led him thither, and closed the 
door behind them. 

Miss Truesdell fell to trembling again the mo- 
ment she was left alone with Mrs. Lucas’s broth- 
er. ‘*Don’t blame me, Rolfe! You know I 
never could have done it had I known!” 

** Blame you! bless you and sister for two 
good women, is all I have to say, Helen. You 
wouldn’t have found each other out so well in 
years. Of course I don’t quite fancy—but as it 
is’*— Happy lips met in the happiest of kisses. 


You see, it was too good to last. Such good 
fortune doesn’t happen to kitchens and such ev- 
ery-day matters. The ideal servant and the ideal 
mistress met and parted the same day. 

Nevertheless a cozy time followed. The two 
ladies kept house together until Christmas. Then 
Mrs. Rolfe Guinness went into a house of her 
own; and her own had no lacks. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorrEsponpeEnt. } 
The Foreign Loan Committee.—“ The Doctor” at Bay. 


E have always spoken of our City million- 
aires with some feserve: it was general- 
ly understood that those of them connected with 
‘oreign finance especially had not come by their 
fortunes solely by those means recommended by 
Mr. Smiles in his ‘* goody-goody” volumes upon 
self-made men. But it is only since this Foreign 
Loan Committee of the House of Commons that 
we have learned how much money has really stuck 
to their fingers that ought to have gone through 
them, or never touched them at all. When one 
thinks of the small rewards of genius and of 
merit, or even the moderate remuneration which 
is received by learned toil, it is shameful to note 
the sums that are pocketed by these Colossuses 
of commerce for merely putting their names to 
these foreign bubbles. One firm alone, the prin- 
cipal of which protects himself by a medical cer- 
tificate from obeying the summons to give evi- 
dence, shows cash receipts for the Honduras 
loan (a country which has, I believe, about 
£60,000 a year of revenue) for half a million of 
money !—more than all the great writers in the 
last century received for their works, perhaps, 
altogether; and this for sitting at home and 
signing a name to a cooked account. These 
people are, it is true, not courted, but they are 
not absolutely proscribed by good society, like 
‘* Baron” Albert Grant. Moreover, the baron 
has an excuse which they have not: he was an 
adventurer from the beginning, whereas this firm 
was, comparatively speaking, wealthy when it 
commenced its dishonorable trade. And there 
are, unhappily, more firms than one in the same 
line of business. 

With this foreign loan affair and with the ir- 
repressible Dr. Kenealy the House of Commons 
is now chiefly occupied. This audacious agita- 
tor and jail-bird has at last been compelled to 
appoint a day for his so-called impeachment in 
Parliament of the judges who tried his friend 
Arthur Orton; and even his convenient and 
ever-ready bronchitis—a complaint he is always 
troubled with when he finds it embarrassing to 
make any explanation—will scarcely serve him 
to postpone the evil day. All London is eager 
to hear his oratory on this occasion, which, if it 
be not equal, as his own newspaper avers, to that 
of Burke and Chatham, will probably be more 
abusive and personal. In the Commons he is be- 
ing quietly snuffed out, and has only once had the 
laugh on his own side yet: instead of addressing 
the House through the Speaker, as is customary 
(‘* Sir,” etc.), he addressed the assembly itself 
(probably from his jury experience) as ‘“‘ Gentle- 
men,” and when called to order, apologized for 
calling honorable members gentlemen, and prom- 
ised not to commit the offense again. Mr. Wad- 
dy—not Whalley—is said to have achieved a 














triumph in regard to this matter which may be 
considered little short ofa miracle. While quot- 
ing some passages from the Englishman in which 
its editor was described as being beyond all ri- 
valry as to learning, and unsurpassed as a lin- 
guist, and unequaled as a poet, the subject of all 
this eulogy was seen to blush. j 

If Bismarck has been well described as ‘‘ the 
man of blood and iron,” Captain Boyton has 
an equal right to be considered ‘‘the man of 
India rubber.” He has certainly effected mar- 
vels with that material. He has shown pluck, 
endurance, and perseverance ; but, perhaps with 
the idea of lightening himself as much as possible, 
he has somewhat thrown modesty overboard. 
He failed, as every body knows, in crossing the 
Channel, though he did enough to show that un- 
der more favorable conditions he might have 
succeeded; yet he telegraphed from Boulogne 
to the Queen of England: *‘I have the honor to 
announce the success of my attempt to cross the 
Channel. ‘The kind interest of your Majesty 
nerved me in my long and arduous struggle in 
the cause of science and humanity.” So it 
seems, in addition to India rubber, the gallant 
captain—probably from its buoyancy—uses gas 
in his experiments. However, he was in the 
water for fifteen hours, and is supposed to have 
paddled himself forty miles. The chief draw- 
back, as it seems to me, of the invention is that 
it is so difficult for him to see where he is going. 
It is fair tosay, however, that there was so much 
mist on the occasion in question that even the 
steam-tug that accompanied him could not be 
steered with any certainty. 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey have ‘‘ crowned 
the edifice of their labors” by having contrived 
to get the Princess of Wales to come and listen 
to them in the royal box at the Opera-house. 
Some good people think it wrong to have prayers 
in a theatre; others again take the other view 
of the question, and one of the renters of the 
Opera has applied to Chancery to restrain Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey from desecrating the home 
of the arts by their proceedings, although no op- 
era is being enacted at present. ‘‘ Human na- 
ture is a rum un,” says the philosopher, and per- 
haps it may interest some section of the world to 
learn that ‘* though the Princess was present, 
there was no ptible difference in the atti- 
tude and manner of the two evangelists.” 

We have been so to ballooning at 
every place of public amusement of late years, 
and also in the interests, or supposed interests, 
of science, that the art has been robbed of its 
sensationalism, and we are apt to forget that 
traveling in the air is more dangerous than de- 
scending a mine or even going to sea in a water- 
proof overcoat. This fact has, however, been 
rudely brought to our remembrance by the acci- 
dent last week in Paris—or, rather, over Paris— 
to MM. Sivel and Croeé. Their companion and 
the sole survivor of the ill-starred expedition, M. 
Tissandier, must have had a terrible experience. 
Imagine being up in the air 8000 meters above 
the earth with only two fellow-creatures, both of 
them with their faces black, their eyes glassy, 
their mouths full of blood, and dead! Conceive 
his position, as the balloon descended rapidly, 
while these ghastly figures rolled and dashed 
from side to side of the car! Even the poor 
ignorant villagers, who found bundles and rugs 
and boxes raining down all ‘‘covered with 
blood,” and who ran to give notice of this 
strange portent to their Mayor,* seem to have 
been frightened enough. Curiously enough, the 
sealed barometers carried in the car are reported 
to be uninjured, so that science will discover for 
us how high the unhappy aeronauts really did as- 
cend, and whether it was the rarity of the atmos- 
phere or an escape of gas which destroyed them. 

Almost as ghastly as this French balloon story 
is the revelation lately made to us by Dr. Wynter 
—than whom no man is more resolute in finding 
out the How and Where of every thing—as to the 
manufactory of skeletons in Paris. In the sub- 
urbs of that city a great tank, it seems, is pro- 
vided, in which all the human bodies that can 
be accumulated from any quarter are placed, 
and, well steeped in chlorate of lime, allowed to 
decay. Here are placed the unclaimed bodies 
from the Morgue and from the hospitals, and 
when cleared by long maceration of unnecessa- 
ry incumbrances, the art-manufacture begins. 
‘*The get-up of a skeleton is a matter of great 
skill.” The bones must be of faultless white- 
ness, the articulation of the joints perfect, so that 
the skeleton may be “‘ posed” to suit the demon- 
strator’s or student’s wishes. Ordinary skele- 
tons thus perfected will sell for $50; but if 
there is any thing abnormal about one’s bones, 
they go at a far higher price. The most that 
was ever given for this commodity was in the 
case of O’Brien, the Irish giant, whose remains 
were bought by John Hunter, the great doctor, 
for $4000, and presented to our College of Phy- 
sicians, where the great skeleton is still to be 
seen. He took the body home in his own car- 
riage to prevent mistakes, and boiled it down. 
In England there is some difficulty in obtaining 
skeletons, and this statement about the better 
opportunities in Paris is making our medical 
folks jealous. 

As a relief from this somewhat grisly topic, I 
must tell you the latest educational anecdote of 
our London School Board. The lesson of Ba- 
laam’s ass was being propounded to a class of 
young folks, among which was the son of a cos- 
ter-monger. When they were asked for their 
comments upon the obstinacy evinced by the an- 
imal, this boy observed, ‘‘ All I can say is that 
feyther would have made him go.” And no one 
who has seen a London coster-monger on his 
donkey-cart can doubt it. 

R. Kemste, of London. 


* The aspirateur, a heavy iron box filled, it seema, 
with pumice-stone, was one of the articles thrown 
over by mistake, and was described by the Mayor of 
Courvessier as a fragment of an iron balloon. 








HAUNTED. 


Turre broods no shadow o’er these ancient walls, 
Where the bright roses clamber; 

As flutily the mellow blackbird calls, 

As silverly the fountain spirts and falls, 

As when of old her face from yonder chamber 
Look’d forth at dewy morning early, 

While yet the moon, a crescent pale and pearly, 

Hung low in the blue sky, and all the east was 

amber. 

There broods no shadow, such as evil times 

And fallen fortunes summon, cold and gray, 

Beneath whose shroud creeps the slow ghoul decay, 

Slow but insatiate. Wild unworded crimes 

And nameless sorrows have not pall’d the place 

With bodiless gloom, more dread than darkness’ self. 
The weird wan-visaged elf, 

Solitude, voiceless mate of silence, keeps 

No endless vigil here. A ring-dove sleeps, 

Sun-warm’d, upon the porch. Joy’s song is chaunted 

By happy lips of children all day long. 

It is a home of peace and summer song; 
And yet the place is haunted! 


The heart-loved haunts of memory are throng’d 
With gentle ghosts that chill us not, nor chide. 
Once through these flower-pied paths a form did 
glide, 
Whose sunny eyes shine happier o’er the years, 
And brighter through my tears. 
That far-off spring with sweeter birds was song’d 
Than any now, b her voice 
Sang refrain to all carols. In my heart 
The music echoes still. O heart, rejoice 
That aught so dear and deathless may have birth 
In this care-cumber'd earth! 
Here is the curl she clipt! Its fellows now 
Show silver ’gainst its sable, yet within 
All wakes to youth at thought of her. The din 
Of desperate life, of wild and strenuous days, 
Has never drown’d those low, love-burden’d lays 
She sang to me at twilight here. Ah, strange! 
Was it last even? Here? The changeful range 
Of three long decades shrink, and lo! 
I'm pulse to pulse again with the dim long ago. 
See, there she glides, her long soft hair unbound, 
Her lightsome feet scarce pressing the glad ground 
More than some flying leaf! 
Can tears so quicken sight, and phantoms shape 
From memory’s shadows? Thee I can not drape 
With any veil of age or garb of grief; 
So young, so bright, so gay, 
A denizen of day 
Thou wert, thou art; not even death hath power 
To shadow thee. This was thy favorite bower, 
This, this—and still, as ere thine eyes did close, 
The honeysuckle mingles with the rose. 
A benison on those soft stranger hands 
That have been tender with this leafy screen ; 
In what dear visions seen 
On lonely nights, in far and flowerless lands! 
A gentle spirit touch is on mine eyes, 
Soft as thy lips were. Should thy wraith arise 
Between me and the sun, wert thon more near, 
Oh, darling of my youth, long dead, yet doubly dear? 


Haunted! This garden was her best-loved realm, 
From lilac time to leaf fall. Branchy elm, 
Peers not a face between thy leafy low 
Sward-sweeping boughs? Ah, no! 
To-day the nodding roses know her not, 
Even the gently lily hath forgot 
The gentler hands that tended long ago 
Its buds of breaking snow. 
Quick Nature holds no memory of the dead; 
Ghosts of-slain blossoms, leaves that last year shed, 
Haunt net her grayest hours. The roses live 
But for the living, and no fragrance give 
To parted spirits, though their blossoms wave 
Above a green and unforgotten grave. 
Man only lives in memory’s ground enchanted; 
Only the heart is haunted. 











USEFUL RECIPES. 


Appts Fioat.—This dessert is especially reeommend- 
ed for use in early spring, when the housekeeper’s 
stock of sweets is apt to run low. Stew one quart of 
dried apples, of fair quality, until perfectly tender and 
well done, making them very sweet (half a pound of 
sugar will probably suffice), and flavoring to your taste 
with some mild spice or pure extract of lemon. When 
the fruit is sufficiently cooked, spread it on a large 
flat dish, and mash thoroughly with a silver fork. 
Now, while the fruit cools, beat up as light as possible 
the whites of eight eggs, and when they stand up stiff 
and dry, mix them with the apples. Serve the float in 
a glass bowl, and have ready to use with it a small 
pitcher of cream or very rich milk. With the addition 
of a basket of cake this makes a pretty and to most 
persons acceptable dessert, the greatest objection 
made to it being that it disappoints from resembling 
ice-cream too closely in appearance. If perfectly pre- 
pared, the color of the float is inviting, being delicate 
creamy salmon. 

Vater GrncErsreap.—Take seven tea-cupfuls of 
flour, one pint of molasses, one cupful of sour cream, 
one cupful of butter, one table-spoonful of soda dis- 
solved in part of the cream or milk. Flavor with one 
tea-spoonful of powdered cinnamon and one table- 
spoonful of ground ginger. 

Vatiey Sponex-Caxe.—Take fourteen eggs, of 
which use only seven of the yolks, one pound of sug- 
ar, half a pound of flour,one lemon, or a table-spoonful 
of strong vinegar flavored with extract of lemon. 
Bake in a quick oven. 

Strver Caxe.—Take one cupful of sugar, half a cup- 
ful of milk, one and a half cupfuls of flour, half a cup- 
ful of butter, the whites of four eggs, one tea-spoonful 
of cream of tartar, half a tea-spoonful of soda. Flavor 
delicately, if you choose, with bitter almond or vanilla. 

Gotpgn Caxn.—Made precisely as above, substitu- 
ting the yolks for the whites of eggs, and changing 
the flavor. Use a tea-spoonful of extract of lemon, or 
the same quantity of powdered mace. In filling a 
silver basket these two varieties of cake supplement 
each other nicely, especially if baked in very small 
rounding cups, and iced, so as to make snow-balls, 
which may be cut in half if you like. 

Conorrt Cake.—One and three-quarter pounds of 
flour, two large table-spoonfuls of butter, grated rind 
and juice of a lemon, four eggs, two and a half cupfuls 
of milk, a very full tea-spoonful of bicarbonate of soda, 
three tea-epoonfuls of cream of tartar. Rub the butter 
in the flour, mix in well the cream of tartar, then the 
sugar. Beat the eggs together, dissolve the soda in 
the milk ; add these two ingredients last, and bake as 
soon as possible afterward. Flavor simply with two 
small nutmegs or one large one, or add one pound of 
dried currants. 
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THE DUENNA OUTWITTED. 


A& Romance. 


Or wary duennas could none 
With aged Sofia compare; 
Thronghout all Seviglia not one 
As Donna Sabilla was fair ; 
Alfonso, too, woo’d with persistency rare. 


To vespers went matron and maid; 
No voice on the soft summer wind; 
Fall in front, of maranders afraid, 
Leok'd Sofia—but never behind ; 
To all circumspection judicially blind. 


By the light of yon tremulous star 
A palm was extended—a kiss !— 
While Sofia look’d forward afar, 
Nor mark’d that ephemeral bliss: 
“The sign of my life-long devotion, love, this!” 


A sign preconcerted, though love 
Could alone its significance guess; 
Bat the star looking down from above 

Saw Alfonso the augury bless ; 


THE DUENNA 











OUTWITTED. 


hussars, as at present—a large dog, I don’t ex- 
actly know of what breed, but universally ad- 
mired for beanty and intelligence, attached 
himself to that particular corps. Wherever the 
regiment marched, he invariably accompanied 
the troopers. Several times he went into action, 
and was once seriously wounded with the point 
of a lance. It would have been universally .re- 
gretted had poor Luffin’s wound proved. fatal. 
One of the farriers undertook to dress it, so that, 
with a little care, he soon got well again. . Where 
the dog came from, or who was his original 
owner, nobody knew. He would never follow 


| an individual soldier beyond the barrack gates, 
| however kindly he might be invited ; but when 
| the men were in full dress, whether mounted or 


For ‘he'knew that his Donna Sabilla meant “ Yes.” | 


It crown'd the ambitions of life; 
It hush’d, with ite magical spell, 
Into calm all his feverish strife: 
What marvel his bosom should swell 
As forth went those twain call’d by soft vesper bell ? 
Next evening Sofia’s regard 
Around was as anxiously thrown; 
And forward, across the greensward, 
She sped to sing ves lone ! 
Her ward with persistent Alfonso had flown. 





ANIMAL VOLUNTEERS. 
N the course of duty I have several times a 
day to pass a cavalry barrack gates, with an 
entrance to the hospital on the opposite side of 
the road. Not long since I observed a rather 
handsome-looking shaggy terrier standing beside 
the sentry who was posted at the gate of the lat- 
ter. At the first glance one might have con- 
cluded that the animal belonged to the soldier 
on guard, but as he is relieved every two hours, 
it could not be the property of them all. Still, 
he remained for several days together, except at 
brief intervals, when, I suppose, it was needful 
to seek refreshment. At last I inquired of the 
sentry if he knew whether the dog had a master 
in the regiment. 
** No, Sir,” replied he; “but I’m thinking he 
wants to enlist. Dogs often come to us in this 


ray. 

Whether that particular candidate for a mili- 
tary course of life had his wish gratified I can 
not say, for I lost sight of him. 

When the “‘ Spankers” were in the Crimea— 
they were light dragoons in those days, and not 


on foot, provided they went out in a body, Luffin 
insisted on taking up his proper position, One 
thing was very remarkable—he had sufficient dis- 
cernment to enable him to distinguish a ‘‘ church 
parade” from any other.. He never showed any 
desire to attend public worship. 

At the beginning of his military career he had 
to pick up his living as best he could. He was 


| aceustomed at meal-times to go from hut to hut, 


or among the tents when the men were under 
canvas. In some of these habitations he met 
with good treatment and a supply of food, but 
from others he was not unfrequently summarily 
and ignominiously ejected. However, Luffin in 
course of time was allowed regular rations at the 
regimental expense, toward which all the mem- 
bers of a corps contributed a share, from the col- 
onel to the drummer. The noble animal must 
have been; aware of his promotion, for it was ob- 
served that he never went ‘‘a-begging” after. 
One of Luffin’s marks of high intelligence I can 
not personally vouch for, but I have been assured 
of its truth. It was said, and generally believed, 
that he was in the constant habit of visiting the 
sentries during the night, especially in the Cri- 
mea, to see if the men were at their posts and on 
the alert. The reader must be told that during 
a campaign the troops are often so much harass- 
ed and fatigued that sentries will occasionally 
full asleep as they stand—an act, however, which 
is looked upon as one of the gravest of military 
offenses. If Luffin found a man asleep, he sat 
before him in silence; but the slightest sound 
of approaching footsteps was sufficient to make 
him apprise the sleeper of the danger to which 
he was exposed. He would then trot off to the 
next post, where he scarcely halted if convinced 
that all was well. I am glad to be able to re- 
cord the fact that his faithful services in due 
time obtained for Luffin the respect of = 
member of the corps. It would have been a hig 
misdemeanor to offer him any indignity. 

A battalion of the Rifle Brigade had formerly 


a pair of beautiful gazelles, which I have fre- 


uently seen at Windsor marching in front of | 


the band with perfect military precision of step. 
They looked quite proud of their position, for 
they carried their heads as erect as any smart 
young subaltern could do, and affected, like him, 
to be unobservant of any passing admiration, 
The ready manner in which they went through 
their duty, in the absence of the slightest re- 
straint, shows how kindly they must have taken 
to the service. 

Elephants have a decided liking for military 
life, Various regiments while serving in the 
East have had such an animal, which often ren- 
dered good service to corps to which he might 
be attached. The King’s Rangers at one time 
were in possession of a fine male of enormous 
size, which for many years was never once ab- 
sent from parade. As soon as the bugles sound- 
ed he would walk majestically to the place of 
muster, and take up his position at the right of 
the column. If the mahout or driver presented 


himself, the elephant would lift him on to his | 


shoulders by means of his trunk, and evidently 
without the slightest effort to himself; but if left 
to his own unaided intelligence, he obeyed the 
ordinary words of command without ever mak- 
ing a mistake, such as “‘ Right face,” ‘‘ March,” 
** Mark time,” “‘ Halt.” He insisted at all times 
on giving help to the men whenever they were 
engaged in loading or unloading baggage, and 
was evidently pleased to be allowed to make 
himself generally useful. When the wagons 
were impeded on the march, as it not unfre- 
quently happened, Jock was duly sensible of his 
own importance, for by his enormous strength 
he would push a heavy load up a steep acclivity 
which six or eight oxen failed to do without his 
assistance. 

It happened that the Rangers were suddenly 
ordered to embark for China, and there was no 
accommodation for taking Jock on shipboard. 
To the great disappointment of the men, the 
authorities decided that he should be left in In- 
dia. He was, however, permitted to accompany 
the regiment as far as the quay, to watch the 
troops as they went on board, many of whom 
had a parting word of kindness for their old 
comrade. ‘‘Good-by, old man,” ‘‘ Poor old 
Jock,” were repeated with many variations both 
by officers and men. Meanwhile the animal 
watched the proceedings with great apparent in- 
terest, as if wondering when his own turn would 
come to go on board. But when the vessel 
steamed off and left him ashore, he became fran- 
tic with rage and disappointment. It had been 
proposed that he should be transferred to anoth- 
er corps, but he most persistently refused to have 
any thing to do with it. Neither the coaxing 








nor the threats of his mahout were of any avail. 
Though he had previously manifested the gen- 
tlest disposition, he now threateningly withstood 
all kindly advances on the part of his would-be 
comrades, and at length so savage did he become 
that it was deemed expedient to place him in 
confinement. No means could be found to as- 
suage the grief or to calm the anger of this faith- 
ful creature, who so constantly mourned the loss 
of his friends. But in little less than two years 
the Rangers came back to their old quarters, and 
were informed of the melancholy change which 
had come over their old comrade. 

‘*No go near, no touch, sahib; he strike hard,” 
said the mahout; ‘‘he kill.” 

‘* Why, Jock, my boy,” said a young officer, 
formerly one of his special friends—‘*‘ why, what's 
the matter?” 

The animal pricked up his ears, and instantly 
recognized the voice, which was proved by his 
manifesting unmistakable signs and sounds of 
joy. It was quite affecting to see, when once 
more he was permitted freely to repair to the 
parade-ground, with what kindly recognition he 
embraced many of his companions, placing his 
trunk tenderly on their neck and shoulders. I 
need hardly say he was at once re-instated in his 
old regimental post, the duties of which he re- 
commenced to discharge as if no interruption 
had taken place. 








AT BILLIARDS. 


Tue hand that she plays with is whiter 
Than ivory sprinkled with snow; 
And I'm but a faint-hearted fighter 
With such a redoubtable foe. 
The balls that for me are unruly 
Roll in as if sped by a charm; 
Preneste’s divinity duly 
Has aided that exquisite arm. 


With cool disregard of the angles, 
She plays for impossible ‘‘ breaks ;” 
My heart more completely entangles 
By making seductive mistakes, 
The balls fly in every direction ; 
My mind mathematical mourns ; 
The angle that’s call’d “‘ of reflection” 
The ‘‘angie of incidence” scorns. 


I smile on their motions erratic ; 
I'm bland about *‘ fluking” to-night ; 
I call up a look quite ecstatic 
When calmly she pockets the white. 
I win when a loser. Ah, sweetest, 
You play with the daintiest art. 
That’s game! My defeat’s the completest, 
And here is the stake, dear—my heart! 


aT n 
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GATHERING FLOWERS IN MAY. 

O, WELCOME, welcome, beautiful May Fairer thou art, O beautiful May, There are sounds of pleasure o’er all the earth; 
Welcome, thou, and thy garlands fair! Than even thy sister whose reign is o’er, There are sweet birds singing in bush and tree; 

The earth is glad in thy sunny smile, The blue-eyed April, who wept and smiled, There are laughing voices, and songs of mirth, 
And sweet with thy breath the balmy air. 


Lavish of all thy glory, thou: 


And joyous faces, to welcome thee ; 


And softened the earth, so ‘cold before. 
| She sang of thee, and our hearts were glad There are busy fingers in every field, 
See! thou hast flung thy treasures down, With thoughts of the joys sweet May would bring. 
Till the earth is gay in her new-found wealth, We longed for thee and thy merry hours, 
And jubilant in her floral crown. O thou most beautiful month of spring! 


Plucking thy treasures rich and fair: 


| O May, so lovingly beautiful, 
“ Welcomes” must greet thee every where! 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. G.—All transparent dresses now have the lining 
throughont the waist. The sleeves of evening dresses 
are not lined. 

An Op Svssortmee.—Your biack and white check 
silk and your pretty mignonctte poplin are both in 
fashion. As you do not tell how they are now made, 
it is difficult to suggest alterations. You will find 
sufficient hints in the New York Fashions. 

Napeen.—You will find numerous bints about spring 
suiis in late numbers of the Bazar, For your summer 
traveling suit get brown or gray de bége, and trim with 
knife pleatings. A basque and deep round over-skirt 
are what you want. 

F. M.—Striped stockings are fashionably worn by 
children. 

A Poor Lapy.—A mantle of cashmere of light quality 
would anewer for all summer. Use the pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. iT, Vol. VILL. 

Auror.—Polonaises are so little used that we do not 
advise you to cut ap your new material as a polonaise. 
Have a basque and some simple long apron with sash 
back; that ie all you can do with ten yards of silk. 

Wiscoxsrs Marrzon.—Your plaid silk will make a 
pretty basque, over-skirt, and trimmings for a gray or 
brown cashmere dress for your girl of twelve years. 
Consult the illustrations of girls’ dresses, of which 
cut paper patterns are published, in Bazar No. 5, Vol. 
VIIL A sacque of white piqué like that illustrated 
in the last number is what you want for a child of 
two years, Make your checked grenadine with a plain 
basque and deep apron; use side pleatings for trim- 
ming. 

Mus. A. C. M.—The New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. VIIL, contains the information _ want 
about dresses for ‘girls in their teens. 

Mus. J. D.—White wood-work is prettiest in a room 
papered with light blue, pearl, or pink. 

A Svnsortser.—Your sample is velours. Get black 
and white silk of even half-inch stripes. Make by 
Shirred Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. 
VIIL The full shirred over-skirt is more becoming 
to tall figures than the box-pleated skirt you mention. 

Mavup Verne.—Your sample is called Knickerbock- 
er, and is one of the most stylish fabrics of the season. 
Goods that have almost invisible plaids of many shades 
of one color are probably what you allude to. 

Mus. A. L.*Your silk is the stylish beige brown. 
Fashionable modistes will not attempt to make you a 
stylish costume with only eighteen yards of material. 
You will require some darker brown silk for trim- 
mings. Use the Shirred Suit pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. VII. For your black grenadine 
have the bouffant over-skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 
17, Vol. VIII, with a plain basque; trim the skirt with 

side pleatings and shirred flounces., Suits partly plain 
and partly striped are very fashionable. See an illus- 
tration of a limousine suit on page 320 of Bazar No. 
20, Vol. VIII. Polonaises are not entirely out of fash- 
jon, but they are so little worn that it is a risk to cut 
up new material into them. 

Mawnet.—Make a basque and apron of your plaid 
poplin, with sleeves and lower skirt of your plain gray. 
Trim the lower skirt with flounces Lound with the 
plaid. 

Provimtnor.—Get black cashmere or black gros 
grain for a sacque, and cut it by the pattern of the 
Henri Trois Sacque illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. 
VIII. Trim it with Titan braid and crimped tape 
fringe. If you want something still thinner for sum- 
mer use, get guipure net, make by the same pattern, 
and trim with guipare lace. 





“KNOW THYSELF” 


Twat great educator, profound thinker, and 
vigorous writer, Hersert Spencer, has wisely 
said: ‘‘ As vigorous health and its accompany- 
ing high spirits are larger elements of happiness 
than any other things whatever, the teaching 
how to maintain them is a teaching that yields 
to no other whatever.” This is sound senti- 
ment, and one great want of the present age is 
the popularization of Physiological, Hygienic, and 
Medical science. No subject is more practical, 
none comes nearer home to every man and wo- 
man than this. ‘*The People’s Common-Sense 
Medical Adviser, In Plain English, or Medicine 
Simplified,” by R. V. Prerce, M.D., is a book 
well Calculated to supply a manifest want, and 
will prove eminently useful to the masses, It 
contains about nine hundred pages, is illustrated 
with about two hundred wood-cuts and fine col- 
ored plates, is printed upon good paper, and well 
bound, It is a complete compendium of anatom- 
ical, fom tre pring hygienic, and medical science, 
and embodies the latest discoveries and improve- 
ments in each department. It has been the au- 
thor’s aim to make the work instructive to the 
masses, and hence the use of technical terms has 
been, as far as possible, avoided, and every sub- 
ject brought within the easy comprehension of 
all. An elevated moral tone pervades the entire 
book. While it freely discusses, in a scientific 
manner, the origin, reproduction, and develop- 
ment of man, it does not cater to depraved tastes, 
perverted passions, or idle curiosity, but treats in 
a chaste and thorough manner all those delicate 
phy siological subjects a proper knowledge of 
which acquaints us with the means for preserving 
health, and furnishes incentives to a higher and 
nobler life. ‘The author, who is also the pub- 
lisher of his work, anticipating a very large sale 
for it, has issued twenty thousand copies for the 
first edition, and is thus enabled to offer it (post- 
paid) at one dollar and fifty cents per copy—a 
— less than the actual cost of so large a book, 

f published in only ordinary-sized editions. T he 
large number of subscribers received for it in ad- 
vance of its publication, has very nearly exhausted 
the first edition almost as soon as out, and those 
desiring a copy of it will do well to address the au- 
thor, at Buffalo, N. Y., without delay.—[Com. } 





Mutts, Bristow, oa ees hundreds of other 
ular musicians and ang bund and aon 

Crarke’s New Meruop For Tux Prano-Forrs, 
as being in all particulars the best. Sent by mail, 
pat 7 ah $8 75. Las & Wa.xen, publishers, Phil elphia. 








From Budding Girihooa to womanly maturity, and 
and even far into the evening of life, a pure and ra- 
diant complexion may be —- by the regular 
mt that healthiest of al utifiers, — 8 Bi.oom 
or Youru. ‘ancy goods 
dealers. —{ 


Dyemve snp CLEANING. ooo a “indng 4, oes 
cleaning to the New York ~ 
lishment, Staten Island. me one ‘Deane a 
752 Broadway, 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 
168 et, Phiinde Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. Established 55 years.—{Com.]} 








Coryixe Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ‘Stpplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting _— or of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newedealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 


Colgate & Co,.’s Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly-gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious toilet water. 
As a perfume for the bath, as well as for the hankerchief, it is held in high estimation by the 
tasteful and refined. The tenacity with which the refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair, and to the skin, is very remarkable. Put up in half-pint bottles, and for sale by all druggists. 





THREE PAIR Lace Shawls 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $275. Any 
—— — sen Lyon fp receipt of 
$1 00. pe k of inery and Lace Goods, 

Price-List FREE on application. 
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a great 
or Taree, of extra and most Saiukko os 
+ ter, for $0, sent C.0. Dw with privilege cae pat 





J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 353 Eighth Avenue, New York. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years. 


t@- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES _g3 
Wrrn Parics-List, Marep Free on Appiicarion, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Improved Gypsy Tea-Kettts 


WITH LAMP ATTACHED. 

Adapted for use both on Stove 
and Table. The Kettle being of 
Fire-Proof. By using Lamp, wa- 
ter can be boiled in a short time. 

Earthenware will make better 













and sweeter Tea, Coffee, or Choc- 
olate than metal of any kind. If 
by accident the Kettle is broken 
a new one can be supplied at a 
trifling cost. For further particu- 
lars, send Postal Card for Circu- 


lar, to 
oom, Be MoDurrre, & Srrarron, 61-59 Federal Street, 


ABRAM Penner & Co., 151-8 Milk St. 

Anram Frenon & Co., 101-8 Wabeah Ave, hi  Oaeag I 
Manwine & Co., 501-8 x. Fourth St. 0. 
@. W. Basser & Co. 49 Barclay St, City. 
Gaines & Retr, asthe Common, New Orleans, La. 
Sanverson Bros., San Seenstann oar 

TynpaLe & Mrroirent, 707 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
or Jobbing Crockery and Glass Trade gene erally. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
Dd 
for Perry's Moth and Freckle 


Lotion. It is reliable. 












Street, New York. 


Mme. L, THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & A: 


INFANT'S am REN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and colocted 5 by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EM DERLES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Be -- 's Bale yr Worsted. French ¥ 
Original Designing. wm bat for Turkish To 


THE NEW 


Gossamer Wale Prott Garments. 


The best storm Weighs 8 to 16 
garment ever ounces; can be 
worn, Made in carried in the 
all styles for pocket. Looks 
men, women, like a black 
and children, silk; not affect- 
For full partic- ed by heat or 
ulars, send post- cold. 

We also make 
Gent’s Hats 
and Caps. 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 

289 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


N.B.—A single ent sent to any address, 
on receipt of: $8 25 for a 56-in. ies’ Cay 


postpaid, 
; $10 fora 
Gent’ 's it; a 2 for Gent's Hat ; $1 25 for Gent’s Cap. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods ond Hair 
covery CHAS, V. PECK 

TT Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New ork. 
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GEO. A. PRINUE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


99,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ea” Send for Price-Lists, 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 


We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we hgve no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 55,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
bility and the merits of our instruments, 

GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 





The Latest Novelty!! 
The form 


- Supporter. 
(Parentrep April 6th, 1875.) 
A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
BS marae wong those who can not 


Baila al -_ for ng ge 


Sa Dr. Sara E. Brow a prominent oe 
wine: Bron, epton woes Coumaitine : 





of price: Children, $1 75; i 15; Misses, | 
THE COMBINATION — 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


(Parenten Oct. 27th, 1874.) 
The best-fit ard most comfort- 
able corset mi The Shoulder- 


the garments, is easily adj and 
yet Shere is’ no bility of the dj "i 
pe sli ping The bosom form 
that can be honestly 
a alike by ones, Ro ag — 
In stating size, give Bee Jean, Col. and Wh White, a 15. 
2 50. 


measure. ng. 
so an Canvassers wanted. Send for dike 


GEO. FROST & CO., 
Box 1604, Boston, Mass, 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY BODY. 
THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE. 
oa be raised or lowered to 
any person or yg gs 


folied % *tnvaluabie to to ladies 


Ned) 


al OF 










os tal cost pre ow Nema ach 
coun ly guaranteed. Send f jar ju 
Hanrzn's Bazan, LAMBIE & 


Propri urers, 
793 Broadway, bet. 10th and 1ith Streets. 











C eee Lining Paper, 
42 inches wide, only 5c. a yard. 
GEO. W. MILLAR & CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


DEWEY’S Invisible Dress Riowmton, 











SKATING, or PLAYING CR 


Sent post-paid, with instructions, for sd So Sen 
waist measure. Lady Agents Wanted. M. D EWEY, 
408 Wabash A ven, Chicago, Ill, Mention this paper.’ 


OR THE ADORNMENT OF HOMES. 
Rustic Hangin Pemnpew Lawn and Porch Vases, 
Pot-Stands, Lawn and Chairs. All goods dura- 
bly made, with artistic Ant finish. “The Best Rustic Goods 
in the country.” ItivsrTrarep CATALOGUES FREE. 
PECK & peng bg on Westville, Conn. 
A Fail Line a our gt be found at the store of 
8. BLU NT » 17 Beekman Street. 
TRENCH "STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
Instraction package, containing 5 patterns and 
corners for Sacques. mcette powder and ee 











sent by mail on receipt of $1 *. 
Send for Circulars. 04 Grand Street, N. Y. 


t 





Beautiful Monthly 


ROSES, 


In 8 sorts, Pot Plants, ready for immediate prt 4 
sent safely by mail for $1 00. 


12 4 fee el OO BEDDING PLANTS, 
00. 


25 pedo DISTINCT VARIETIES 
of Flower-Seeds, by mail, $1 00. 


Send for Catalogue. BENJ, A, ELLIOTT & C0., 
114 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


BUY J&P. COATS’ BLACK| 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


Mme Demorest’s Reliable Patterns. 

* 17 E. 14th St., N.Y. 
Send for Spring and Summer eotalognes | Portfolio =~ 

large Illustrations, 10c.; What to Wear, 15c., post free. 











HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. § H. AW, 


No, 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


ROTI OR SIRT AS 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 


The only house in this city where all goods 

positively retailed at wholesale prices. Satisfaction 
teed in every case or returnable. All the 
styles of Coiffures on hand in large variety. 

AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF INVISIBLE 
FRONTS AND WHITE WIGS, THE STYLES SUIT- 
ABLE FOR YOUNG LADI VERY STYLISH, 
JUST a a FROM PARIS, AND CONSTANT- 

LY MADE TO ORDER. 








PRICE-LIST. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
gu — Hair Switches, solid, not dyed: 
5 inches long, 4 ounces we! ight pabthssedsaesed és $5 00 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight.......... i | 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight........... os¥ee 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight..............+++ 10 00 
SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 
LONG SINGLE CURLS, naturally curly. 

18 in., om 22 in., $2 00; 24 ch: 26 lia 
Frize' ttes, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, Be, 345 Gth AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. W.s 

UP STAIRS, 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
oan sent to all the with pel when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege & examination. 


S. T. TAYLOR'S 











ples ; ag the o 
and to be nee method of onting used by the 
best tailors. A knowledge of it will enable the most 
x 


y perfect one; 


of Paris choice motae voeentin — bn age modes. 
Th in trimmed 4 of manilla 
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8S. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so — as to be easily 
jm ge me by those not accustomed to making their 

tir, Mowchcow Every a we issue will be cut A} 
oschcowitz, a Jeman who stands at the h 
his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 

phe in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 








SHAKERS’ 
WEB-SEATED 


CHAIRS. 
Manufactured and sold by the 
Soci at Mount Lebanon, 
N.Y. ery chair of our make 
bears a gold transfer trade- 
mark, 


none others are gen- 
uine. Send for our Illustrated 
Catalogue and Pri 


Address R. M. WAGAN, 
Bsa Mount Lebanon, N. Y. 


SEX IN INDUSTRY. 


A PLEA FOR THE WORKING GIRL. By 
Azev Ames, Jr., M. D., Special Commissioner 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor. 1 vol., 
16mo, $1 25. 


This book gives the results of very thorough and 
extended investigations into the effects of industrial 
occupations upon women. It is a companion volume 
to Dr. Clarke’s “‘Sex in Education,” and no less im- 
portant than that famous work. 


",*For sale by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 











JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Bostou. 
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EHRICHS’ 


287 aud 289 Fighth Avenue, bel. 24th and 25th ots. 


REAL FRENCH CHIP HATS, WAR- 
RANTED the VERY BEST guAuiry, 
IN BLACK, BROWN, B AND 
WHITE, in all the LEADING SHAPES, 
including the “DERBY,” at............ 


wah, ALL Quality AMERICAN CHIP 
L COLORS AND SHAPES, 
Finest Quality of MILAN and DUN- 
STABLE Straw Hats, in Black, Brown, 
Drab, and White, in the most fashionable 
shapes, at..... Cheweseceaaccceccscotescu’s 

AOC. 


Black and Brown CANTON HATS in 
the best quality manufactured includin ng 
the *: DERBY,” LE BRUN, » Engli 
alking Hat, vA he, at b etddKapent cove 


Immense stock of 


BOYS’ HATS, 


Ladies’ and Misses’ San Hats, 


AT PRICES TO PLEASE ALL. 
Elegant selection of 


DAMAISSE SILKS, 
in the most desirable shades, at $1 25 and upward. 
The very FINEST BROCADED SILKS 

imported, warranted Pure Silk, and full 
80 inches wide, all rich patterns, a quality 
_ Pate where at $4 a yard, offered by 

GREAT ATTRACTIONS IN 
FLOWERS AND 

FEATHERS. 


handsome POMPONS of three 
Real Ostrich Tips and — - every ( 

‘ 
Tat. 


shade, at....0...--00+ eeeeeee Coccccccces 

We offer a selection of the very finest Real OSTRICH 
TIPS imported, extra long and full flues, in the moot 
beautiful Spring Shades, at $2, $250, $3, $360, $4, 
3 50, 


az Real OSTRICH TIPS dyed to match any sam- 
ple in one days’ notice, without extra charge. 


Om Flower Department 


merits the especial attention of Ladies. It is impossi- 
ble to quote prices. Our selection is exceedingly rich, 
end prices very moderate. 


REAL OSTRICH TIPS, sin single au agit, 
- extra length, in all the clo 


eee eeeeneee Perea e eer eer eeneeseree 


Country Milliners, Store-keepers, and the Whole- 
tale Trade generally, who are willing to buy 


Cheap Goods for Cash, 
will save 25 per cent. at our counters. 

Lad@es who wish to purchase any article connected 
with fine Millinery Goods will not be disappointed in 
visiting. 

WE INVITE A VISIT OF EXAMINATION. 


OUR STORE CAN BE REACHED VERY CON- 
VENIENTLY FROM ANY PART OF THE 
CITY BY CONNECTING WITH TWENTY- 
THIRD STREET RAILWAY. 





NOTICE.—Subscribe for our “ Fashion” Quarter- 
ly, containing beautiful illustrations of all our Goods. 
Only 10 cents a year for four numbers. 


EHRICHS’, 
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WE BOAST OF HAVING THE MOST 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF LA- 
DIES? UNDERWEAR IN THE COUN- 
TRY, AND THAT OUR GOODS ARE 
BETTER MADE AND ARE OFFERED 
AT FAR LOWER PRICES THAN AT 
ANY HOUSE IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Thousands of ladies, who have their ward- 
robes at our counters, will bear us out in this statement. 
We will not give prices of our machine-made nnder- 
wear, simply because the muslins, embroideries, and 
quality of work must be seen before our extraordinary 
prices will be properly appreciated. We invite exam- 
ination. Our great specialty is 


FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 


made of finest French Percales, entirely sewed and 
embroidered by hand. 
CHEMISES. 

Entirely sewed by hand, trimmed with hand-embroi- 
dered band, at $1 30, $1 40. 

Bosom exquisitely tucked, trimmed with rich hand- 
embroidery, at $1 65, $2, $2 10, $2 25, $2 40. 

Sacque shape, with drawing-string, beautiful hand- 
embroidered front, at $1 75. 

Finest Linen Chemises, hand-sewed and hand-em- 
broidered, at $3 85, $4 25, $5, $5 25, $6 50, up to $10, 
NIGHT-DRESSES. 

Finest French Percale, beautifully tucked, entirely 
sewed by hand, trimmed down the front with fine hand- 
embroidery, at $2 65. 

Exquisitely tucked Night-dress, trimmed with three 
deep rows of rich hand-embroidery, a very elegant 
garment at $3 90. 

Beautiful Night-dresses, at $4 75, $7 50, $8 50, $9, $11, 
and upward. 

Special inducements in HAND-EMBROIDERED 
LINEN PILLOW SHAMS, at $3 90, $6 50, $7, $9 50, and 
full sets of Pillow and Sheet Shams up to $55. 

Superb assortment of hand-embroidered Drawers, 
made and unmade, Corset Covers, Skirts, Camisoles, 
Matinées, Wrappers, Underskirts, Flouncings, Collars, 
and Cuffs, bands of every description, in fact of every 
thing connected with fine French Lingerie, all at full 
fifty per cent. under prevailing prices. 


: : Bridal Trousseaux, Monograms on Handkerchiefs, ; 
ior any style of Hand-embroidered Wear, made to: 
: order in Paris, at very moderate prices. : 


Marseilles Hand-embroidered Coats and Capes, very 
neat designs, at $3 50. 


SUITS. 


NOVELTIES DISPLAYED EVERY DAY. 
P< pr gesieaay at $3 75, $4 50, $6 75, $8 75, 
0 50. 
Elegant styles at $12 50, $15, $17 50, $18 75, $23, $29. 
Black Alpaca Suits at $6 75, $8, $10, $12 50, $15, $18, 
Our Black Alpaca Suits are all sewed with silk. 
Black Cashmere Suits at $16, $19, $24; richly trimmed 
with silk at $35, $37 50, $40. 
Black Silk Suits made from pure Lyons silk, hand- 
somely trimmed, at §25, $31, $87, $50. 
Very elegant styles, beautiful, original, and imported 
styles made from our “‘ La Noblesse” black silks, war- 
ranted not to break, at $65, $75, $85, $100 and upward. 
t@” NOVELTIES IN PARASOLS OPENING 
DAILY. 
z WE INVITE A VISIT OF EXAMINATION. 
NOTICE,—Subscribe for our “ Fashion” Quarter- 
ly, containing beautiful illustrations of all our Goods. 
Only 10 cents a year for four numbers. 


EHRICHSY’, 


Between 24th and 25th Sts. 
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SEND TO 


TERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y., 


For their Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 


MAILED FREE to any address upon application. 
2" Immediate attention to all orders and Inquiries. 
STERN BROTHERS. 

RUPTURE, — 


Soldie! ro 
Sailors entitled to a Truss 












































COMPANY, No. 683 
Broadway, New York City, 
and the price will be col- 
lected from government. 
Trusses sent by mail. Cir- 





culars free on application. 





HEATRICAL.—Ladies and — wishing to adopt 
the stage as a profession, and having no experience, 
can have engagements by applying to Davis & Co.,The- 
atrical Ag’ts, 160 Vine St. P.O. Box 252. Cincinnati, 0. 


For Hanging Pictures or Recstating. at 25 

cts. per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

1 2 b ae CONSTITUTION WATER 


D FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
L* yee relief. Dose 40 drops, For sale by 
all Druggists. 











IMPORTANT 


TO RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


We are now offering a very Jarge and elegant stock of 
LADIES’ READY-MADE COSTUMES IN 


Black, Colored, and Striped Silks, 
At $55 00, $60 00, $65 00, $70 00. 

CAMEL’S HAIR AND DEBEGE, trimmed with Silk 
to match, $28 00, $30 00, $33 00, $35 00. 

PLAIN CAMEL’'S HAIR, owl and POPLIN 
SUITS, at $18 00, $20 00, $22 00, 

LAWN, LINEN, AND rer ae A of every 
Style “and Quality. 

LADIES’ READY-MADE UNDERWEAR at the 
Lowest Prices in this City. 

a GOOD, HOSIERY AND GLOVES 


LACES, TRIMMINGS, RIBBONS, SCARFS, F 
IMPORTED MILLINERY. ena ae 


Our FASHTON BOOK and PRICE-LIST, contain- 
ing 120 pages, Profusely Illustrated, sent free by ap- 


plying to 
RICHARD MEARES, 
Cor. Sixth Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 
BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA. 


Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
1 cualogee) wnt pos post- paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 








They are lowers,Autumn Leaves 

Aston, Birds, | ees m, Grek ue and Comic Figures, 

agit — can be easily transferred to any article so 

mitate ite the most beautiful painting. Also 5 

deantifal Gem Coreen for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents. Age - 
wanted. Address J, L, PATTEN & CO., 162 William St., 








FRENCH Stan vamp ing. Patterns.—Send for Cir- 
Mme. DRIER, 104 Grand St., N. Y. 








Novelties at Retail 


AT Stevart&t 


ARE OFFERING AT POPULAR PRICES 
AT RETAIL, EVERY VARIETY AND DESCRIP- 
TION OF 


NOVELTIES 


That have made their appearance this season in the 
LYONS AND PARIS MARKETS, in 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
READY-MADE DRESSES, 
SACQUES, CLOAKS, POLONAISES, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ TRIMMED 
HATS AND BONNETS, 
WORKED GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, &c. 


They will also offer the BALANCE of a LARGE 
INVOICE of 


[yous Black Silks, 


At $1, $1 25, $1 50, $2, and $2 20 per yard, 
fully twenty-five per cent. below regular prices. A 
similar opportunity to secure an EXCELLENT QUAL- 
ITY of GOODS at PRICES BELOW ACTUAL VAL- 
UE may not occur again this season. 


JUST RECEIVED, ONE CASE OF 


Plain Silks, 


In SEAL-BROWN, MARINE BLUE, me other DE- 
SIRABLE and FASHIONABLE SHADES, at EX- 
CEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 





A LARGE INVOICE OF EMBROIDERED 


Camel's-Halr Overdresses, 


At $12 and $15 each; former prices $20 and $30. 


They are also offering their LARGE and VALUA- 
BLE STOCK of 


LACES and LACE GOODS, 


COMPRISING EVERY VARIETY OF 

TRIMMING LACES & LACE ARTICLES, 
In NEW and MEDIUM QUALITIES, and also the 
RICHEST FABRICS, manufactured at LARGELY 
REDUCED PRICES. 


REAL INDIA 


CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 


SOME VERY NEW AND ELEGANT. Prices still 
lower than ever, 


THEY HAVE LARGELY REPLENISHED THEIR 
POPULAR STOCK OF 


Ladies’ Underwear, 
WHICH IS OFFERED AT ABOUT ONE HALF 
FORMER PRICES. 


BOYS’ READY-MADE SUITS, 


In EVERY VARIETY, FROM $5 EACH UPWARD. 


ON THE FOURTH AVENUE SECTION 
THEY WILL OPEN A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Suiting Materials, 


In PLAIN, PLAID, and FANCY DESIGNS, FROM 
20c. PER YARD UPWARD. 

1000 PIECES New Styles PRINTED CAM- 
BRICS, mostly side bands, at 9e, and 10¢e. per yd. 

1000 PIECES PRINTED CAMBRICS, 
yard wide, at 123¢c. yard; vaiue 18c. 

A Large Line to close of CAM[BRICS, mostly in 
Dress lengths, at Jc. per yard; recent price 8c. to 10c. 


They have LARGELY REPLENISHED their Stock 
of SEASONABLE 


MOURNING DRESS FABRICS, 


Forming the Largest, Cheapest, and Best Assorted 
Stock of Mourning Goods ever offered in this city. 
FRESH ARRIVALS OF 
ENGLISH CRAPES AND VAIL CRAPES, 
IN THE CHOICEST AND RICHEST QUALITIES. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Broadway 4th Ave, Oth & Oth Sts, 


TO THE LADIES!! 
For sale by 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
SHERWOOD’S IMPROVED KNITTED ABDOMINAL 
BANDAGE. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Caps, Kerchiefs, 
Fichus, & Aprons. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, 8 doors above 5th Ave. Hotel. 


Rano Pa and Block Samauing Petteme. 

Send 25c. for splendid samples of 100 choice designs. 

BENTLEY & B 0., 273 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


pt pte VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The onl ly Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York 


MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
oo tamping and perforating mac etinen : a pascenanden. 


























69 Fast Twelfth Street. * } VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Latest Novelties in 


Summer Dress Goods. 


FANCY SILKS, 


LACE SCARFS, EMBROIDERED IN COLORS, 
LADIES’ EMBROIDERED LAWN HANDKER- 


EFS, with Printe 
INES, LACE - TRIMMED 
TIES, French Embroidered Drawer Bottoms, &c.,&c. 
HAMBURG EMBROIDERED NETS, in White and 
Colors, with Trimmings to match. ‘SPANISH and 
GUIPURE BLACK CE SCARFS. WHITE, 
eat and COLORED SILK GUIPURE NETS. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. And LACES of every 
description. 


ALL THE NEWEST STYLES IN 


Parasols, San and Rain Umbrellas, 


Of French, English, and American manufacture. 
N. B.—Lace Covers mounted wanted to order in best manner. 


Wedding and Infants’ Ontits, 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 


ARNOLD, CONSTALBE, & CO. 


Have also in stock a Fine Assortment of 
FRENCH AND CITY MADE UNDERWEAR, at 
rig Low Prices. BOYS’ CLOTH, TWEED, AND 











PIQUE SUITS; from 8 to 8 years old. PARIS and 
their own manufacture. CLOTH SACQUES FOR 
MISSES. DRESSING SACQUES, SKIRTS, Morn- 
ing Wrappers, Corsets, Paniers, &c., &c. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have now in stock full and complete lines of 
7 CHECKED & STRIPED SILKS, PLAIN, 
ECKED, and DAMASK PONGEES, LOUIS- 
INES PLAID and FIGURED FOU LARDS, — 
Colored Taffetas, Faillies, and Gros Grains. 
the finest stock, of all the most celebrated aan 7 
BLACK SILKS to be found in the city, and at 
the LOWEST PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Will offer, in addition to their usual large assortment 
of Black Dress Goods, suitable for DEEP and 
LIGHT MOURNING, a a — Stock of PURE 
SILK and SILK and WOOL Grenadines, in 
Plain (fine and coarse mesh), Striped and Plaid. Also, 
VERY RICH BROCADE, VELVET STRIPE and 
BEADED SILK GRENADIN - in new and ele cats 
= ns. Together with a full line of PER 
BRICS, LAWNS, ORGANDIES, GING. 
PRINTS, &e., &e. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


ECONOMY! 


CONVENIENCE! 


The attention of our patrons and the public gen- 
erally is called to our Shoe Department, now replete 
with a carefully-assorted stock of Walking Boots, Low 
Shoes, Slippers, &c., for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 

As the impression exists among ladies that a good 
Walking Boot can not be bought for less than from 
$6 00 to $8 00, we desire to correct the mistake, and 
say that we sell a Lady's Fine Hand-made Dress and 
Walking Boot, with worked button-holes and outside 
back straps, for $5 00, which is a marvel of cheapness 
and durability; and also a fine Pebble Goat Walking 
Boot, with worked button-holes and back straps, which 
is absolutely unequaled, at $4 00. Higher priced Boots 
and Shoes, Low Button Shoes, Opera-toed Boots and 
Shoes, Fancy Shoes, Slippers, &c., always in stock. 

For the prompt and proper execution of ordered 
work we are provided with the best talent in the city. 
Every measure taken is retained, and our customers 
can at any time have their shoe orders refilled and 
forwarded to them without delay. 

Ladies in the country, whose measures are not on 
our books, can be fitted by sending an old shoe the 
size required. We will send directions for self-meas- 
urement on application, when necessary. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway & 20th Street, New York. 


Harper Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


copy ef either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

OMPRRPA TD, to any Subscriber in the United Siates or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrren’s Macazine, Harrrr’s Weexry, and Hareer’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WErKLy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Svunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

















Terms ror Apvertisine tn Harper's WEEKLY anD 
Harprn’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RENCH { STAMPING PATTERNS. — F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 


a week and expenses to all. Articles 

602 0 new: staple as flour. Samplesfree. C. 

0 M. Luxrxeron & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 
$10 € $25 


$57 60 AGENTS PROFITS per _ week. Will 
prove it or forfeit $500. New Articles 








- day. Send for Chromo Cxtalogue, 
nH. ‘Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 








Se atented. Samples sent free to all. Address 
¥ H. CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





and see, Sir, you are on 


+ the fre list, cos you have 
| 


ie me for yure sab- 
age dog w in me, 
So the travier he went 
in the sho, and there he 
see his own dog in a 
eage, wich he had brot 
up from a puppy, and 
there was a ¢ on the 
cage, and the card it said 
in big letters the wunfle 
Canine Mirrickle, zib- 
bited fore the Queen of 
England and ol the 
rinsipple Nabobs, first 
‘etched from Jappan in 
2 ships by the Emprer 
Napolian, the —_ dog 
in the world wich has 
got hair onto it. 

Their was a feller a 
ridin a donkey, and evry 
little wile it wude stop 
stone stil, the donky 
wude, and bong 4 like it 
wude tair its head of. 
The feller he stude it a 
lopg wile, then he said 
to the donky for good- 
nesses sake dont trie for 
to be 2 nusances to once, 
one got to ither trot a 
ong and sing as you go, 
or else you must stan 
stil oltogather and hole 
your tung, Ime a long 
way from home and my 
whife is a layin at the 

int of dyin, and nite 
s a coming on, and I 
aint had my supper, but 





Younc Lapy. “ How sweet ! 


FACETIZ. 


A Cutoaco man thinks that the worst speller ought 
to get the dictionary, and the winner should have a 
“wreath of sorrel,” or some other garden sass, like 
“ ” 

them Greeks. ° 

LITTLE JOHNNY’S ANECDOTES. 

Kittens is born blind, but babies is fetched to the 
house by the docktor, and thats wy I say oo is the 
king of beasts. My picter buke says lions is, but were 
is their carowns, Ide like for to no? Towser, thats 
the dog died, he was always for putin his fore feets up 
on the winder and lukin out. So one day me and Uncle 
Ned we tuke the lukin glas off my motherses dressin 
table and hung it on the fasner wich keeps the bugler’s 
from gittin into the winder. Then we let Towser into 
the room, and he wakled strait to the winder, and 
raired up to see wot kind of a day the wether was, and 
wen that dog he see hissef in the glas he give a fritefle 
growl and hooked it out into the passige like he wude 
rip up the carpit with his , and a kanockin over 
Mary, thats the house made, a fetchn in the cole skuttle, 
wich sreeked dredfle, wile Towser he tride to open the 
street dore his own self. Uncle Ned he hollered let him 
out, Johnny, let him out, fare pla is a jule, and may 
the dog win! SowenlI got the dore open jest 
a little tiny bit Towser he squoze threw and ran to the 
winder outside, with his teeths ol a showin, and his 
hair strait up, you never seen sech a des rit lookin 
dog! Jest then there was a other dog a goin by, wich 
was a at and it was so ugly, and mangy, and mean 





in thats "i 
im by theesr. But the other dog it licked him so 
crewel he was sick a week ! 

One time in Messico, were the d dont have no 
hair onto em, a travier he called his man and said 
James, cos that was his mans name, Ime a goin to a 
dopt the fashtion of the country, you take my dog and 
shave him smooth, every little bit of hair of, and be 
quick a bout Moet I want to take him with me wen I 
go for a wock down town. But James he was a frade 
to shave the dog, 80 he swopt him of to a man wich 
was a goin by, and got a natif dog, same size, and 

og to his master and the travler 
makes, wy, he looks almoce 
like a other dog! a sune the travler he wocked 
down town, mity proud of his fashonable dog wich 
James led with a string. Bimeby they come to 4 man 
a settin by a open dore, hollerin wock up, gentlemens, 
wock up, only five shillins to see the sho, and wen the 
new d het the man it broke a way, and w led 
its tail, and reyes rite on the man wich was a hol- 
up. e man he said O, O, yure sabbage 
dog has bit me, and I got a big famly to suport! 
Then the travier he turnd to James and said take the 
dog a@ way, shavin has Deo its temper, and James 
tuke it a way but grinned. 

Wen was gon, James and the dog, the travler 
he said to man wich had gst the big famly here is 
a bogey Reel you, my eller, dont cri, wot have 
you got in yure sho? d the man he said wock in 
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DESIGN FOR A CHECK SUIT. 


Once in 
a dentist 


But how Bald for one so young!” 


tween me and you I dont 
mouch care wich plan you 
a dopt. 


ans 
Vidal 


LLL: 


ip there was a crocky dile and it went to 
opend its mowth real wide, like sayin I 
got the teeth ake and you mus pul it for me out. 


the dentist he stude a little way of, and bent down, 
and put his hands on his kanees, and luked in the 


diles mowth, and said its a offie bad un, and it mus 


pulled on a empty stummick or else wen you struggle 
yule bust. Then the dile it shuk its head, much as to 


sald 


o> 
an ie 
om, 


I wont struggle if you wont. 


But the dentis he 


you got to take this a mettick or I wont puil it, 


PZZIL, 


A 


LA 
ILI 





so he lade the a mettick 
down and stept back wile 
the dile come up and swol- 
lered it, and pretty sune it 
did its duty, the a mettick 
did, and the dentis he 
luked, and there was some 

mes and some buttons 
anda facie to pul teeths 
with, jest like the dentis 
had hisself. When the 
dentis he seen the forci 
he said to the dile my go: 
man I dont ow wy you 
come to me for to pul yure 
teeths wen you have got 
yure own forcip. But the 
dile it kanew. 

Jack Brily, wich is a 
wicked sailer, him and 
Billy was a lukin at a tav- 
ern sine wich had a pick- 
ture of a /draggen with 
wings like bats wings, and 
Billy -he said he dident 
bleeve there was ever sech 
a thing lived, but Jack 
Brily he said avast there, 
shipmate, draggens is the 
angels of the crocky dile 
religin. 

When Jack Brily first 
come home he had a wal- 
ruses tusk, big like he 4 
arm, and some sailer wic 
give it to him had cut 
some flags, and ankers, 
and canons, and ships onto 
it with the pint of his 
kanife, pritty as any thing 
ever see. Ole Gaffer Peters 
he was lukin at it one day, 
and ‘he said see ow Nater 
as combine the yusefle and 
the horny mentle, and hall 
jest for to bootify the orn 
of a tropickle fish wich is 
never see by the yuman 
heyc! 

I herd Jack Brily a tellin 
Gaffer one day a bout a fite 
wich he said he see be 
tween a saword fish and a 
saw fish. Jack said he see 
em -come to gather rite a 
long side the ship, and he 
sposed the saw fish sassed 


| 


| sawd him ol to peeces 


| sinks, and your a drown- 





| S feller jest lade bim on 


| one been a sayin, and 


the saword fish, for the 











saword fish drawd its 

saword in a minit, and j¥ 
tride to cut of the other 
fellers head, but the oth- 


jis saw horse, and put 
his kanee on him, and 
after filin his saw he 


and piled emup. Gaffer 
he said how wunderfle, 
and Jack Brily he said 
yes, Gaffer, and after a 
wile a ax fish come a 
long and split evry peice, 
Gaffer he said how wun- 
derfle a other time, and 
Jack Brily he said yes, 
Gaffer, and bime by a 
fier fish it past that way 
and burnt em_ evry bit 
up. Then Gaffer he see 
that Jack was a. pokin 
fun at him, and he wasa 
furious ole man like you 
never see, he said Jack 
Brily, nex time the ship 








din, yule think of wot 


ack Brily he said yes, 
Gaffer, and then Ile wish 
I had got that fier fish so 
I cude dry my self. But 
Uncle Ned he said if you 
was reely drowdin Jack |! 

ou cude aford to waita f 3 


it. topante 
he" z 


—_ <_. s- at 
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A lady asked a gentle- 
man how old he was. He 
replied, “‘ What youdoin 
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every thing.” What was 
hie age 7—XL. 
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THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 
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“Have you any eggs?” inquired a peaceful-looking 
old man as he leaned over the counter of a hardware 
store recently. 

“No, Sir—this is a hardware store; we keep nails, 
stoves, etc,” answered the clerk. 

“Well, I did want some exes,” slowly drawled the 
old man; “but I ain’t particular, and you may give 
me a pound of nails.” 


—_————— 

During a trial the judge called a witness. No one an- 
swered, and an elderly man 
arose and solemnly said, 
“ He is gone.” 

*“*Where has he gone?” 
asked the judge, in no ten- 
der:tone. 

“T don’t know; but he 
is dead,” was the guarded 
answer. 


—_—_—=__——- 

A doctor's wife attempt- 
ed to move him b er 
tears. ‘“‘Ah!” said he, 
“ tears are useless. I have 
analyzed them. They con- 
tain a little phosphate of 
lime, some chloride of so- 
dium, and water.” 


“How much -is your 
stick candy?” inquired a 
boy of a candy dealer. 


“Six sticks for five 
cents.” 
“Six sticks for five cents, 


eh? Now lemme see. Six 
sticks for five cents, five 
for four cents, four for 
three cents, three for two 
cents, two for one cent, 
one for nothin’, I'll take 


one,” 

And he walked out, leav- 
ing the candy man in a 
state of bewilderment. 
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A dress-maker’s appren- 
tice speaks of her cross- 
eyed lover as the fellow 
whose looks are cut bias. 


———_—_————— 
“Why do you use paint?” 
asked a violinist of his 
daughter. 
“For the same reason 
that you use rosin, papa.” 
** How is that ?” 
“Why, to help me draw 
my beau.” 


—_——_>———— 
Improvine Onz’s Time— 
Mending the clock. 
—_——>—_—— 
Those who rise to emi- 
nence suddenly are very 
apt to come back by the 
next train. 


THE GURRL I LEFT BEHIND ME. 


A German peddler sold a man a liquid for the ex- 
termination of bugs. 

“And how do you use it?” inquired the man, after 
he had bought it. 

“Ketch te bug, und drop von little drop into his 
mout,” answered the peddler. 

“The deuce you do !” exclaimed the purchaser; “I 
could kill it in half that time by stamping on it.” 

“ Vell,” exclaimed the German, dat is a goot vay 
too.” 





Mas, Sweetty. “ But why are 
dolls’ pantaloons, my dear Mrs. Jinxby ? 

Mrs. Jivxpy. “These are not dolls’ clothes, my 
dear; they are for the poor — who go exposed in 
the water all winter in our pond.” 
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Boot-MaKER (who has a deal of trouble with his cus- 
tomer). “‘I think, Sir, if you were to cut your corns, 
I could more easily find you a pair—” 

Cnoverio op Gentieman, Cut my corns, Sir! I 
ask you to fit me a pair of boots to my feet, Sir! I’m 
not going to plane my feet down to fit your boots!” 


_ 
At what time of day was Adam created ?—A little 
before Eve. 


When does a cow become real estate ?—When turned 
into a field. i 
ODE TO SPRING. 


(ArcumEnt.—April’s advance brings inspiration with 
it, while the interruptions of the author's wife bring 
the promising ode to a hasty conclusion.) 


Hail, balmy satan! my muse thou dost inspire 
i My dear, it’s cold enough to build a fire” 
+d Ly — to dismal yp nag mens. . 
‘ll put some goose grease on the baby’s nose” 
he birds exultant on the budding trees 
hte listen, darling, to the baby sneeze”) 
elodiously pour their pans forth, 
dod wind has shifted, dearest, to the north”) 
Vhile icy currents slowly ‘gin to flow, 
ee dn’t wonder if 9 had pe snow”) 
nd fragrant zephyrs ‘mid mild sky of blue 
(“The baby'll have to get a wasubae oe”) 
Revive pale Nature with their honeyed breath, 
(* This cold, I’m sure, ’ll be the baby’s death”) 
And deck her brow with wreaths of white and red. 
{Wee have to put more blankets on the bed”) 
é fields will flourish ‘neath thy genial rain, 
(“Just see the frost upon the window-pane”) 
And murmuring bees to luscious caves will hie, 
ht Tootsy-wootsy, does it make her ery ?") 
hile barefoot rustic, with his garb well worn, 
(“We'll want more coal, as sure as you are born”) 
Through perfumed lanes of dog-rose and sweet clover 
(‘I knew it ’d snow before the day was over”) 
Rambles at will, and from the neighboring town 
(“Good gracious! how the snow is coming down !”) 
The cheerful— Oh, confound the thing! 
This spring is any but ‘a Pierian spring. 
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